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Whose Ocean? 





DO YOU KNOW? 


@ When you buy WAR BONDS, you’re 
saving, not giving! Series E WAR 
BONDS are worth 33% percent more 
in 10 years! You get back $4 for every 
$3 you invest! 


@ These BONDS, when held to ma- 
turity (10 years), yield 2.9 percent per 
year on your investment, compounded 


semiannua!ly! 

® Joining a Pay Roll Savings Plan 
makes savings easy! 

® Joining your bank’s Victory Club (it 
works like any Thrift or Christmas 
Club) is a convenient way to save for 
War Bonds for those who aren’t mem- 
bers of a Pay Roll Savings Plan. 


On all the coasts of the Seven 
Continents today there’s scarcely a 
square foot of sand where free children 
can play in peace. 

On every sea of the Seven Seas ships 
and men are being sent to the bottom 
by torpedo and gunfire. 

In a dozen conquered countries 
people are starving. American soldiers 
—our soldiers— American women and 
children—our own people, are in con- 
centration camps taking orders from 
the brutal Japs. 


Better drop those rose-colored glasses 
and look at the facts! 

A desperate strug gle is ahead of us. 
We must outmatch our enemies, plane 
for plane, ship for ship, and gun for 
gun, otherwise our own country will 
take its place on the long list of de- 
feated nations. 

Our choice is a simple one. Fight— 
or help those who are fighting. Man 
a gun or pay for that gun. Drop a 
bomb or pay for the bomb. With War 
Bonds. With every single nickel, dime 
or dollar we can. 

Join the Pay Roll Savings Plan, 
whoever you are, wherever you work. 
Let your employer set aside 10% of 
your pay every payday. Each time 
your savings amount to $18.75, you 
get a bond worth $25.00 in ten years. 
That’s the way we Americans will do 
it. We won’t sit back indifferent. 
We won’t ‘‘wait and see’’ 
there’s nothing left to see. 

“Do it now” is a good American 
slogan. So let’s do it! 

It’s later than you think! 


until 





®@ You can have enough money to do a 
lot of things you’d like to do, and to 
buy the many things you’ll need after 
the war is over, if you save enough in 
War Bonds every pay day NOW! 


® You can start buying WAR BONDS 
by buying War Stamps for as little as 
10 cents. 


ov 
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Greetings 
from Canada 




















Greetings from Canada's Capital! It is a privilege 
indeed to be able to send my best wishes to members of the 
National Retail Credit Association both in the United States and 
Canada, and particularly to those many friends whom it was my 
pleasure to meet at the National Convention in New Orleans. 


Today, in both countries, we face a credit situation 
which, even since that time, has changed substantially. We are 
getting back to fundamentals — getting back to first principles. 
We now see credit as a convenience — as it was when first insti- 
tuted. Credit cannot now be a means of floating the public out 
into financial depths that may prove embarrassing. 


Restricted credit, as regulated today, is changing our 
sense of values. Values are not now measured by the ability to 
make purchases that are payable in comparatively small install- 
ments over a long period, rather are they based on intrinsic 
values, resulting in a general decline in installment selling, 





whereas open credit is increasing and cash sales have shown a / 
decided upswing. Eff 
f 

One of the most important problems today is the careful a. 

ul 


and thorough education of the public with regard to the regu- 
lations regarding credit. The necessity of closing accounts 
which become in default, resulting in a serious loss of busi- 
ness, requires the credit granter to be more alert, more of a_ 
salesman, more of a diplomat, than ever. 


The wartime credit problems of the United States are 
somewhat similar to those of Canada and, as a consequence, each 
should benefit from the other's experiences. May our relations 
in the future continue to be based on mutual trust and good 
will. 





VICE-PRESIDENT 
MURPHY-GAMBLE LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA Wa 


DIRECTOR (N.R.C. A.) FOR CANADA Ent 
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For many years our friends and allies in 
arms to the north have been active, enthu- 
siastic members of this Association. They 
have done an exceptionally fine job in the 
development of retail credit in their coun- 
try. They have cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in making credit con- 
trol outstandingly successful. They have 
faithfully carried out the provisions of the 
Credit Control Order, which from its in- 
ception has been more drastic than Regu- 
lation W. Canadians believe that their 
chief problem is that of winning the war 
and everything else must be subordinated 
to that effort. 

We, therefore, take great pleasure in 
dedicating this issue of The CREDIT 
WORLD to Canada. The excellent ar- 
ticles will be enlightening to our members 
on this side of the border and will be ap- 
preciated by the entire membership of this 
Association. 

Thank you, Canada, for your contribu- 
tion to the success of the National Retail 
Credit Association, National in Name— 
International in Scope. 


UL. S. Crowder 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE 
SHAKING YOUR 
CREDIT SYSTEM? 


Strengthen it this way... 
With fewer employees to do the job, all unnecessary 
work must be cut out today. You can reduce time- 
taking bookkeeping, cut out much detail, AND still 
have an ad credit system .. . with 
Rand McNally’ s simplified Budget Coupon Book plan. 
Write today for full details. 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. C-33 

536 South Clark Street, Chicago 

111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 

559 Mission Street, San Francisco 


+ 








RAND M‘NALLY 
Budget Coupon Books 
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T NO TIME in our history has it been more essential for the 

business men of this continent to conduct their affairs in the 
most businesslike manner possible. The exigencies of war bring so many 
new problems that there is no room for anything but sound conduct in the 
operation of business—large or small. 


* It will be necessary for us, as nations, to use our national credit to 
the utmost, in order to keep our fighting men well supplied with food 
and munitions. We cannot do this unless individual credit is kept at a 
high point and used wisely for essential purposes. 


* In my opinion, the credit men of Canada and the United States 
have two obligations. They should see to it that the credit system is so 
operated that it can be maintained, for war has not changed the axiom 
that trade and commerce are dependent upon credit. At the same time, we 
must make certain that credit is not abused either in its application or 
extension, for our paramount duty is to make sure that all credit which 
can be spared shall be contributed to the national welfare. This means 
that we must go through a period of voluntary and governmental re- 
strictions in use of our personal credit. 


* Both countries have, however, engaged in the sort of national 
financing which is storing up a reservoir of funds available for post-war 
credits, which will aid business at that time. 


* For the present, we can think and act only in terms of winning the 
war, and when that paramount task has been accomplished, we will, in 
my opinion, find that there will be many benefits arising from the sac- 


rifices we are now called upon to make. 
fesse A. ones 


Secretary of Commerce 
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ANADA’S war effort could 
never have reached its pres- 
ent proportions but for the 

co-operation we have received 

from the United States from the 
very outset of the war. 

In its initial stages, our war 
industry depended in large meas- 
ure on your machine tools, your 
steel, and your coal. Air training 
in Canada could not have devel- 
oped so rapidly without American 
aircraft and American petroleum 
products. We all remember how, 
after the fall of France in June, 
1940, Britain stood alone in 
Europe—a solitary citadel of Free- 
dom; a citadel garrisoned, how- 
ever, by far too few troops, and 
those troops, after Dunkirk, woe- 
fully short of arms. We remem- 
ber how the United States rushed 
weapons and munitions across the 
Atlantic. To help in that hour 
of need, Canada emptied her arsenals of their guns and 
ammunition. We sent to Britain all the fighting airmen 
and trained troops we could muster. Our few destroyers, 
leaving our own shores virtually unprotected, were sent 
to co-operate with the British Navy in European waters. 

Canada was able to strip the defenses of her coasts, to 
send her fighting ships and planes and her trained fighting 
men to Britain because we knew we could count on the 
strong arm of a good neighbour. Nor could Britain her- 
self, in those fateful days, have hoped to weather the 
storm had she, too, not realized that further aid from 
the United States would also be hers. 

The recognition by Canada and the United States of 
joint interest in their common security subsequently 
found expression in the Ogdensburg Agreement establish- 


NUMBER 


Canada’s Cooperation 


In War and Peace 


Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, M. P. 


Prime Minister of Canada 





ing the Permanent Joint Board on Defense. A similar 
community of interest in war production found expression 
in the Hyde Park Declaration. 

Only recently another vast achievement of Canadian- 
American co-operation was virtually completed. I refer, 
of course, to the military highway to Alaska. Confronted 
with a common problem of making the west coast secure, 
our two countries saw the necessity of a series of military 
airfields between the United States and Alaska as a vital 
strategic factor in the defense of both our countries. We 
also saw the need for a military highway which would 
connect the airfields, and itself be a supply route to 
Alaska. To this great enterprise, fraught with possi- 
bilities as yet untold, Canada contributed the airfields, 
the United States the highway. 
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The United States and Canada in working out their 
joint plans of military and economic co-operation have 
done much more than provide a strong defense for this 
continent. As our two countries already have done with 
the Rush-Bagot agreement, through the International 
Joint Commission, and in our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, we have created a working model of international 
co-operation. 

In an exchange of notes which took place recently, the 
governments of Canada and the United States have 
recorded their agreement as to the major objectives of 
post-war international economic policy. ‘To these objec- 
tives most of the other United Nations have also sub- 
scribed. 

This agreement on general principles is only a begin- 
ning. It remains to translate its aims into definite policies. 
This once achieved, we shall again have afforded a con- 
structive example of the way in which common policies 
can be worked out to serve mutual ends, and to meet 
the practical needs of mankind. 


Canada’s Armed Forces 
As of December 1, 1942, Canada had almost 600,000 


men on active service in her three armed forces. 

Canada has an army, in Britain, consisting of two 
army corps: one corps of three infantry divisions, the 
other of two armored divisions. ‘Together with ancillary 
troops, the army overseas numbers about 180,000 men, 
all volunteers. The number is being steadily increased. 
In the army in Canada there are, in addition, some 210,- 
000 men on active service. Some tens of thousands more 
are enrolled in the reserve army. 


In the navy, Canada has now a personnel of cluse to 
50,000. The Royal Canadian Air Force has a total 
strength, at home and abroad, of approximately 125,000 
men. 

Explained in relative terms, these figures, on the basis 
of a population equal to that of the United States, would 
mean about 7,000,000 men on active service in the three 
armed forces; an army now overseas of over 2,000,000 
men well trained and ready to strike at the enemy; over 
2,500,000 men in the army on this continent; a Navy 
with a personnel of 600,000 men and an air force of 
1,500,000. 

Just before French resistance collapsed in 1940, Cana- 
dian troops had actually landed in France, ready to go 
into battle. After the fall of France, ships of the 
Canadian Navy assisted in the evacuation of British, 
Canadian and Polish soldiers from French territory. 

Canada’s army has been in actual combat only at 
Hong Kong and Dieppe. For our troops in Britain, the 
prolonged period of waiting for action has been a real 
hardship. It has not been easy for them to watch the 
forces of the other nations of the British Commonwealth 
engaged in battles they were not able to share. They 
are proud that they have been assigned the task of guard- 
ing from attack the world’s oldest citadel of freedom. 
Since June, 1940, they have stood at the very point 
where they would be the first to be hurled into a counter- 
stroke against an invader. ‘They know that at any 
moment, they may be called upon to cross the English 
channel, or to fight on any other front. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General McNaughton, has sought to 
make the Canadian army in Britain, for its size, the best 
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trained and equipped, the most highly integrated and 
effective striking force in the world. 

The technical units of Canada’s army have done their 
part in strengthening the defences of Britain. Special 
engineering detachments have done valuable service in 
fortifying Gibraltar. Forestry units have been at work 
in Scotland. More recently, to supplement Britain’s 
civil defences, Canada organized a corps of fire-fighters, 
a part of which is now overseas. 

The main task of Canada’s Navy has been to escort 
convoys across the North Atlantic. Our Navy is per- 
forming more than a full third of that vital and hazard- 
ous duty. It also has its part in anti-submarine patrol 
work on both coasts of this continent, and in the Carib- 
bean. Ships of the Canadian Navy shared in the recent 
operations in the Aleutians. Seventeen of our corvettes 
helped to escort American troops to North Africa. Their 
crews rejoiced at the opportunity to assist in the landing 
of men and munitions in Morocco and Algeria. Inciden- 
tally, the convoy carried some 40,000 Canadian mecha- 
nized vehicles. 

In the early stages of the war, it was decided that 
Canada’s Air Force should concentrate mainly on air 
training. This meant foregoing immediately spectacular 
achievements in favour of slower but ultimately far larger 
and more effective results. 

The British Commonwealth air training plan was 
entered into by Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand in 1939. The plan is a co-operative 
undertaking in the training of fighting airmen. Its 
training centres and schools are located in all parts of 
the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Its gradu- 
ates are to-day in every quarter of the globe. Because 
of the magnitude of the undertaking, President Roosevelt 
has called Canada “the Aerodrome of Democracy.” 

The Royal Canadian Air Force is also charged with 
the protection of Canadian coasts. It assists in guarding 
Allied shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. Our 
air force and our army, as well as our navy, are co- 
operating with American forces in Alaska and the Aleu- 
tians, in Labrador, Newfoundland and other islands of 
the Atlantic. / 


Aerial Combat 


There are very few who even to-day begin to realize 
how large is the number of Canadian airmen who have 
been in action in the different theaters of war. Our 
airmen, in squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and in the Royal Air Force, are fighting to-day on al- 
most every front in this global war. From our Atlantic 
coast, through Britain, Continental Europe, North 
Africa, the Middle East, India, the Far East and the 
Pacific, around the world to our own western shores, 
they share, with the other forces of the United Nations, 
their perils and glories wherever there is conflict in the 
skies. 

You will be interested in knowing that in North 
Africa, a number of Canadian navigators, air gunners and 
wireless operators are serving temporarily in the United 
States Army Air Corps. 

So far, I have referred only to our military effort. I 
should like, now, to speak of Canadian war production. 

It is natural that Canada should be one of the main 
sources of raw materials and foodstuffs for the Allies. 


CANADIAN 
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We produce 95 per cent of all the nickel and 40 per 
cent of all the aluminum used by the United Nations. 
We are supplying about 200 pounds of food per annum 
for every man, woman and child in the United Kingdom. 
More remarkable is the development of Canadian produc- 
tion of the machines, weapons and munitions of war. 
The change from a peace-time to a war-time economy 
represents for our country an industrial revolution. 

In our arms and munitions plants and shipyards, about 
1,000,000 war workers are employed. In terms of com- 
parative population this would represent a force of some 
12,000,000 workers in the United States. This number 
takes no account of the additional hundreds of thousands 
of miners, lumbermen, farmers, fishermen, transport 
workers and others engaged in essential war service. 

I might mention a few outstanding achievements of 
Canadian war industry. 


Canada’s War Production 


Canada has the largest small-arms plant on this con- 
tinent, and one of the largest in the world. We have the 
second largest tank arsenal on the continent. In cargo 
shipbuilding, Canada occupies third place among the 
United Nations. The automotive industry has already 
produced more than 300,000 military vehicles. We 
produce guns of every kind from rifles and light machine 
guns to field artillery and naval guns. Aircraft produc- 
tion has risen from forty a year to 400 a month. In 
addition to smaller naval craft, our shipyards have built 
more than 140 corvettes and minesweepers. We are 
also building destroyers. 

Like the United States and the United Kingdom, 
Canada is an arsenal for all the United Nations. More 
than two-thirds of our war production is supplied to the 
allied forces. I have already referred to Canadian 
military vehicles recently landed in Northwest Africa. 
Almost all the mechanical transport being used by the 
British Eighth Army in Egypt and Libya was also made 
in Canada. In the present year we have supplied Russia 
with tanks to the value of $50,000,000 and with other 


war supplies to the value of another 


are accustomed to astronomical figures these amounts may 
not seem dazzling. They are, however, comparable to 
a total war production in the United States, for one 
year only, of some $40,000,000,000. 

It is deeply gratifying for Canadians to know that in 
the present campaign in Africa, Canadian mechanized 
equipment has proved so trustworthy; that Canadian 
tanks using Canadian ammunition are in active combat 
on the Russian front; that in China, Canadian guns and 
Canadian ammunition are being employed against the 
Japanese; that a gun is being produced in Canada every 
minute of the day, seven days a week; and that the prod- 
ucts of our soil, our mines, our shipyards and our fac- 
tories are helping to wage the battle of freedom in every 
quarter of the globe. 

It is now wholly apparent that Britain and the United 
States have a common interest in the defeat of the Axis 
powers. It is equally clear that the common interest 
extends to all parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and to all the United Nations. We who are 
still free should appreciate to the full what we owe to 
other countries. We cannot begin to measure the debt 
we owe to those countries which have been invaded ; and 
which, at a sacrifice of life, altogether unparalleled, have 
kept fighting on in order to preserve their freedom. Nor 
can we say what we also owe to those countries which 
have lost their freedom. If we on this continent have 
thus far escaped invasion, either by German forces from 
across the Atlantic, or by Japanese forces from across the 
Pacific, it is because of the resistance of other nations. 


What Freedom Owes to All Who Resist 


Who will say that the freedom of all nations might not 
have been lost but for the resistance of the Chinese and 
the Russians? Who can begin to estimate what freedom 
owes to the people of Czechoslovakia, to the Poles, to the 
Norwegians, to the Dutch, to the Belgians, to the Yugo- 
slavs, and to the Greeks? Who can estimate the debt 
that freedom owes to the fighting French? ‘Today, we 
pay a special tribute to the patriotism and sacrifice of the 

brave officers and men of the French 





$50,000,000. Canadian clothing in 
considerable quantities is helping to keep 
the Soviet armies warm. Canadian 
artillery, small arms and ammunition 
have been supplied to China. Motor- 
ized equipment, arms and ammunition 
from Canada are also being used in 
Australia and the Southwest Pacific. 
Military supplies of every kind have 
been furnished in quantity to Britain. 
As a direct contribution to aid in the 
winning of the war, the parliament of 
Canada this year appropriated one bil- 
lion dollars to pay Canadian producers 
for war materials and supplies needed 
by the fighting forces of the United Na- 
tions. These supplies were a gift freely 
contributed in the common cause. 
Canada’s industrial war production 
this year will be worth some $2,500,- 
000,000. Another $800,000,000 should 
be added for raw materials and food- 


library. 
stuffs going to our allies. To those who 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 





SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 


fleet at Toulon, who have revealed anew 
the true spirit of France. In spirit, the 
people of France have always been of 
the company of Free Nations. 

Every nation that resisted the foe, 
however short its resistance may have 
been, has contributed something to the 
preservation of freedom, something to 
the ultimate destruction of the Axis 
| powers. Every day gained by their 
resistance afforded precious time to the 
countries that were still free to build up 
their strength and to combine their 
forces. Perhaps, by now, we have 
learned that it is to mutual aid we owe 
the liberty we still enjov. It is not less 
true of nations, than of individuals, that 
“None of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself.” 

It is quite true that, in no small meas- 
ure, self-defense has been the motive 
which has caused us to seek the defeat 





(Turn to, “Cooperation,” page 30.) 
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Effect of bovernment Regulations 
Un Credit in Canada 


N OCTOBER 14, 1941, the 

Government of the Dominion 

of Canada, through the me- 
dium of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, enacted regulations re- 
stricting consumer credit. The Order 
provided for minimum down payments 
on consumer goods sold on instalments, 
minimum monthly payments and for 
a maximum period over which pay- 
ments might be spread. Control over 
charge accounts was exercised by defin- 
ing the due date and prohibiting fur- 
ther sales of a wide variety of listed 
articles on accounts in arrears. 


The avowed purpose of the Gov- 
ernment in passing restrictive legis- 
lation was to check certain inflationary tendencies by ab- 
sorbing an amount of purchasing power without a cor- 
responding demand for goods and to strengthen the finan- 
cial position of many retailers by reduction of accounts 
receivable. These regulations were not intended as a 
direct control but rather as a supplementary measure to 
direct control over production and prices. 


Further Amendments 

After two months’ experience, certain sections of the 
Order were amended and others strengthened. Several 
articles were added to the restricted list and control of 
advertising of terms and layaway plans was included. 

In January, 1942, further amendments affecting instal- 
ment accounts were enacted. ‘The down payment on 
furniture was reduced from 144 to 10% and a minimum 
finance charge of 34 of 1% per month added to the 
amount to be financed for the number of months financed 
was introduced. 

On August 1, 1942, the regulations were further ex- 
tended to include most commodities sold at retail, the 
principal exception being food. At the same time, the 
down payment on furniture was raised from 10% to 20%. 

It is not my purpose to consider in any detail the effect 
of credit restrictions on retail credit department opera- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the control of charge ac- 
count purchases on frozen accounts has created operat- 
ing problems, particularly in larger stores, and has neces- 
sitated changes in credit authorization and index opera- 
tions, with a consequent increase in staff and expense. 
On the other hand, improved collections to some degree 
have released collection personnel for authorizing work. 

*Mr. Robinette is Manager, Department of Accounts, The 
Robert Simpson Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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T. L. Robinette, K.C.* 


When restrictive legislation was first 
announced in Canada, much fear was 
felt and expressed by credit manage- 
ment as to customer reaction to re- 
strictions on credit buying. I think it 
is fair to say that such fears were gen- 
erally without foundation. The buy- 
ing public, while at times confused as 
to the meaning of some regulations, 
have accepted the restrictions gra- 
ciously and without animosity to the 
individual merchant who is conscien- 
tiously endeavouring to enforce them. 
There is a realization by merchants 
and customers that they are a neces- 
sary war measure and but another 
step towards Canada’s all-out war ef- 
fort. Education of the public as to the interpretation of 
regulations, their need as a protection of our wartime 
economy and what they hope to accomplish in the na- 
tional interest is very necessary and helpful in making 
easier the task of the merchant. 


To secure factual information as to the effectiveness 
of the consumer credit regulations, in September, 1942, 
the Statistics Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board undertook a survey of about one thousand stores 
selling on credit. These stores were scattered across 
Canada and an attempt was made to cover all depart- 
ment stores and a representative cross section of furni- 
ture, clothing and jewellery stores. 

The questionnaire asked for total volume of sales dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1941 and 1942, broken into 
cash, charge and instalment sales; also, accounts receiv- 
ables as at July 31, 1941, October 31, 1941, and July 
31, 1942. 


Trend of Retail Sales 


Following appears a summary of the percentage of 
changes in total sales, cash, charge and instalment sales 
for the period from January to July, 1942, as against the 
same period for 1941: 


Total Cash Charge Instalment 


Type of Store 


Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Total Stores +11.7 +7.8 0.8 -7.0 
Department Stores +12.9 +7.0 1.1 —6.0 
Total Less Dept. Stores +9.3 +9.3 0.3 9.1 
Clothing Stores +22.7 +7.3 1.5 5.8 
House Furnishing Stores 3.2 +9.0 +1.6 10.6 
Jewellery Stores +15.2 +7.1 3.9 3.2 


The chart shown, which was prepared by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, clearly indicates the trend of 
retail sales for the period covered by the survey. Depart- 
ment store sales formed such a large part of total sales 
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that a separate classification of sales by other stores was 
made and may be regarded as a truer picture of the effect 
of the regulations than the summary figure for all stores. 

This table should be considered in the light of an 8.8% 
rise in general retail prices between the two periods rex 
viewed and of rises of 4.8% in clothing prices and 5.5% 
in the cost of house furnishings. 

On the whole, cash sales formed 52.2% of total sales 
reported for 1941 and 60.0% of total sales reported for 
1942. Department stores moved up 7.0% from 57.4% 
to 64.4%. The increase of 9.0% in the house furnishing 
group represents a rise from 24.6% to 33.6% in the per- 
centage which cash sales formed in that group of stores. 


No Change in Charge Account Percentage 


Charge accounts on the whole formed about the same 
percentage of sales in 1942 as in 1941. Charge accounts 
were more important in clothing and jewellery stores but 
the greatest decline in percentage to total sales took place 
in these types of store. Furniture stores showed a rela- 
tively small charge account business but one which had 
gained somewhat in importance over the previous year. 

Although instalment sales represented only 15.6% of 
all sales in 1942, they still represented nearly half of 
the furniture sales, and the decline was greater in per- 
centage in the house furnishing group. Undoubtedly, a 
factor in this decline is the shortage of supply, particularly 
in the radio and electrical appliance field. 

To summarize, it appears clear that within the past 
year there has been a marked shift in the importance of 
the three methods of payment in the stores covered in 
the survey. Instalment sales have decreased substantially 
in all types of stores and particularly in house furnish- 
ings. Charge accounts have declined slightly except in 
furniture stores where a slight increase has mainly been 
occasioned by charge accounts displacing instalment ac- 
counts. Cash sales formed a much larger proportion of 
total sales in all types of store. ‘Thus an important ob- 
jective of restrictive legislation had been achieved. 

Another objective was to improve the financial position 
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of retailers by a reduction in the amount of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding. The following table shows the 
percentage change in accounts receivable from July 31, 
1941, to October 31, 1941. The Government regula- 
tions became effective in October, 1941, and the second 
column shows the difference between accounts receivable 


as at October 31, 1941, and at July 31, 1942. 


Change in Percentage of Accounts Receivable 


From July 31,1941 From Oct. 31, 1941 
To Oct. 31,1941 To July 31, 1942 


Total Stores +5.7 35.9 
Department Stores +8.4 —38.0 
Total Stores Less Dept. Stores +2.9 —32.6 
Clothing Stores +12.4 36.8 
House Furnishing Stores +1.7 31.7 
Jewellery Stores +4.6 —34.8 


There can be no doubt that this objective has also been 
attained and the above figures show an average decline 
in outstanding accounts of 35.9%. 

So much for the effect to date of Government regula- 
tions on credit in Canada. In the light of the survey 
made and in order to further clarify and simplify certain 
sections, Order No. 225, consolidating and amending all 
previous Orders, became effective February 1, 1943. 


The Changes in Instalment Selling 
The chief change affecting instalment sales is the fixing 
of a minimum down payment of % on practically all 
goods, new or used, sold on instalment accounts. This 
change includes furniture previously sold with 4% down, 
automobiles previously 50% down, and farm implements 
and machinery previously 40% down. Maximum period 
for payment of all wearing apparel is fixed at 6 months 
(as formerly), and ten months for all other goods (except 
farm implements and machinery, which may be extended 
over 24 months), a reduction from the 12 months’ period 
formerly allowed. The minimum down payments and 
monthly payments of $5.00 are continued (with the ex- 
ception of automobiles where the minimum down pay- 
ment is $25.00). The following is a list of the only 
merchandise not included in the new regulations: 
(a) Books authorized for use 
in schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, conservatories, semi- 
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monies, encyclopedias and 
dictionaries ; 

(b) Mechanical and artificial 
aids (not including drugs) 
to physical infirmity or 
disability ; 

(c) Fuel, if sold under an 
agreement in writing pro- 
viding for terms of pay- 
ment ; 
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(e) Vehicles, mechanically propelled, designed for pas- 
senger use, with a seating capacity of more than 10 
persons ; 

(f) Uniforms purchased for use exclusively by any mem- 
ber of His Majesty’s armed or auxiliary forces or 
by any member of the armed forces of any of His 
Majesty’s allies, and all wearing apparel purchased 
for use exclusively by any member of the merchant 
marine; 

(g) Goods purchased for use exclusively in any profes- 
sion or business or in any religious, charitable or edu- 
cational institution or in any hospital ; 

(h) Goods purchased by or on behalf of any Depart- 
ment of the Government of Canada or of any prov- 
ince, or by or on behalf of any municipality, or by 
or on behalf of any agency of any such Department 
or municipality ; 

(i) Goods purchased from any trustee, receiver, liq- 
‘uidator, personal representative, Court officer or 
other person acting in a fiduciary capacity ; 

(j) Goods which are the personal or household effects 
of the person selling them ; 

(k) Building materials, and chattels designed to be af- 
fixed to real property (other than furnaces and other 
heating units, lighting fixtures, laundry tubs, bath- 
tubs, toilet bowls, wash basins, air-conditioning 
units and refrigerators). 

(1) Stocks, bonds and other securities for money. 


Special Terms on Large Orders 


Recognition has been given to the need for special 
terms on large orders. On orders where the amount to 
be financed is $500.00 or over (i.e., sales of $750.00 or 
over) 15 months may be given and a lower finance charge 
of % of 1% per month on the amount to be financed 
for the period financed is allowed. 

The changes in instalment terms may be considered as 
a simplification in that the down payment is now the 
same for all goods sold on instalments. 

Apparently not satisfied with the reduction achieved 
in charge account sales as revealed in the survey, a re- 
duction in the period of credit and in the freezing date on 
defaulted accounts has been ordered. Formerly, charge 
accounts were due by the end of the month following 
purchase and no further purchases of listed articles were 
permitted if the account remained unpaid more than ten 
days thereafter (i.e. by the tenth day of the second month 
following purchase). 

Now charge accounts are due by the 25th day of the 
month following purchase and no further purchases of 
any goods (including foods, drugs and fuel) are per- 
mitted if the account remains unpaid beyond that date. 
In other words, no period of grace now exists between 
the due date and freezing of the account. A necessity 
clause permits the sale of food, drugs and fuel under ex- 
ceptional circumstances even if the account is in default. 

Consideration has also been given to the merchant who 
claimed to have difficulty in rendering statements prompt- 
ly after the month-end by reason of the peak load of 
work with month-end accounting and the necessity to 
post all items to the end of the month. Permission has 
been granted, at the option of the merchant, to close his 
accounts after the business of the 25th day of each month 
and to allow purchases from the 26th day to the last day 
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of each month to be posted on the following month’s 
statement. I believe that the effect of this ruling will 
be that the majority of merchants, particularly those hav- 
ing a large volume of charge accounts, will change their 
billing methods and run their accounts from the 26th 
day to the 25th day of the month following, rather than 
on a calendar month basis. 

A further restriction has been imposed on the terms on 
which a defaulted charge account may be reinstated by 
transfer to an instalment account. The buyer is required 
to pay 44 of the amount in default, as in the past, and 
the balance is payable in not more than six equal monthly 
instalments (regardless of the nature of the goods trans- 
ferred) with a minimum of $5.00 per month, reckoned 
from the date of purchase of the last item in default. 
Refinanced charge accounts now require the same finance 
charge of 34 of 1% a month on the total amount financed 
as in an original sale on instalments. 

Previous regulations allowed no leeway for charge 
account authorization of small amounts. Now sales may 
be made to an amount not exceeding $5.00, notwith- 
standing default of the buyer’s account. As well, if the 
amount in default is less than $5.00, additional credit 
may be given at the discretion of the merchant. 

The name and address of the buyer and the date of 
layaway must, in the future, be tagged on all goods laid 
away and sellers are prohibited from laying away any 
goods to which the Order applies for a longer period 
than three months. 

Goods delivered on approval and not returned within 
12 business days shall be considered to have been sold 
on a charge account unless the buyer enters into a con- 
tract of instalment sale with the seller. 


Advertising of Terms Restrictions 


Further restrictions are placed on the advertising of 
terms upon which a merchant is willing to sell goods 
under a charge or instalment account. In future only 
the words “terms in accordance with Wartime Prices 
and Trade regulations” are permissible. Neither can 
merchants in the collection of accounts imply or tend to 
cause belief in any manner that payment is required by 
any provision of the Order. The purpose of the Order 
is not to provide creditors with new machinery for col- 
lecting overdue accounts but to prevent the credit sale 
of goods to persons in default for goads already bought. 

I have not attempted in the scope of this article to 
deal with the regulations affecting loans and lending 
institutions. Extensive restrictions are in force, many 
of which are such as to ensure that loans made on the 
security of goods purchased by the borrower or loans to 
purchase goods are limited in amount and repayable on 
terms corresponding to those in effect for the sale of 
such goods on instalments. 

The preamble to the latest Order states that “growing 
requirements of the Armed Forces and War Industry 
make it essential that further restrictions be placed upon 
the purchase of goods by consumers under terms of de- 
ferred payment and charge accounts.” Thus the mer- 
chants of Canada face these further limitations on their 
business knowing that by their compliance with and co- 
operation in enforcing them, they are in another of many 
ways contributing their part to Canada’s war effort and 
hastening the day of Victory for the United Nations. 
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NAME 


Alley, Sgt. Roy P. 
Andres, Lt. Gene R. 
Arendt, Lt. William R. 
Anshus, Corp. Vern 
Baker, Milton F. 
Barnett, Wm. J. 
Beacham, Staff Sgt. W. E. 
Bessler, Ben 


Betzner, Dr. R. O. 
Burckhalter, H. L. 


Caldwell, Sgt. John W. 
Campbell, Lt. Chas. R. 
Carhart, Capt. Ashton 


Crow, Ruby 
Dollinger, Harold 
Dowling, Walter 
Dungan, Lt. J. M. 
Easley, Lt. David C. 
Egerton, C. G. 
Eubank, Louis 
Frawley, Thos. F. 
Gamage, E. T. 
Gould, Campbell 
Handley, G. W. 
Hartmann, John 
Howard, Gene 
Irwin, M. G. 


Jackson, Corp. N. B., Jr. 


Johnson, Herman R. 
Jones, Kenneth G. 
Jordan, Ervin 
Krusen, Ben 


Lawrence, Lt. Randall 
Leary, Capt. Anson T. 


Leonard, Capt. V. E. 
Leviton, C. R. 
Lorimer, Bernard 
Ludke, Louis E. 
MacGregor, Gordon 
Matfeld, Harold 
McDermott, Paul D. 
Meyers, Leo 

Neblitt, J. S. 


Nelson, Corp. Thelmer P. 


Olson, Silas 

Parker, Lt. Jos. E. 
Peltason, Stanley R. 
Powell, Lowell 
Roberts, Lorenzo 
Rorke, Ens. W. C. 
Rosemore, Lt. M. R. 
Sakmar, Ens. Joseph 
Schooley, Chas. E. 
Seusy, Sgt. Bryce 
Shrout, Fred 
Sinnett, Claud E. 
Stanger. Loren A. 


Stedehouder, Lt. J. P. 


Subak, Lt. Steve 
Testerman, Russell 
Thacker, Roy 
Townsend, W. W. 
Vinson, J. O. 
Vinson, Oscar 

Vital, Joseph 
Westholm, Woodrow 
White, Herbert A. 
Wilson, L. M. 


NUMBER 


KRULL UF HONOR 


Members of the National Retail Credit Association who 
are serving in the armed forces of the United Nations 


HOME CITY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tulsa 

Little Rock 
Minneapolis 

New York City 
Columbia, Mo. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Minneapolis 
Livingston, Mont. 
Butler, Pa. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 

Tulsa 

Scottsbluff, Neb. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Salinas, Calif. 
McComb, Miss. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Des Moines 

New York City 
Santa Paula, Calif. 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Ironton, Ohio 

New York City 
Mason City, Ia. ; 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Shreveport, La. 
Des Moines 

Des Moines 

Des Moines 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Tulsa 

Westport, Conn. 
Eureka, Calif. 

Des Moines 

Des Moines 

Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Minneapolis 

Ft. Dodge, Ia. 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Tulsa 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 

Tulsa 

Jefferson City, Mo. 
Minneapolis 
Canton, II. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Topeka, Kan. 

Des Moines 

Mason City, Ia. 
Des Moines 
Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis 

Tulsa 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Batavia, N. Y. 
Borger, Tex. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 


Huntington, W. Va. 


FORWARDING ADDRESS 


Camp Santa Anita, Arcadia, Calif. 

Medical Supply Office, Camp Bragg, N. C. 

Quonsett Point, Rhode Island 

2nd Platoon, Camp Robinson, Ark. 

Co. D 54th Inf. Tr. BN., Camp Wolters, Tex. 

304th Ord. Reg. B. M.O.F., Flora, Miss. 

Plat. 1 Rd. McB., San Diego, Calif. 

Army Postal Unit 516, Postmaster, New York 

Classification Center, San Antonio, Tex. 

Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Md. 

Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio 

154 WAAC Post Hq. Co., Camp Crowder, Mo 

A.P.O. 650, Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Quonsett Point, R. I. 

68th Medical Regiment, Camp Forrest, Tenn. 

U. S. Navy 

Number 2448, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Ward 36, U. S. Naval Hospital, Seattle 

Student-Air Corps, Le Mars, Ia. 

Log Room, U.S.N.A.S., Grosse Ile, Mich. 

Co. B-1-59 B.N., Camp Wolters, Tex. 

U. S. Army 

Officers Training School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Coast Guard Patrol Base, San Diego 

A.P.O. 813, Postmaster, New York 

V6SIC, 1166 Quonsett Pt., Rhode Island 

319 T.S.S., Sheppard Field, Tex. 

Box 2212, Lowry Field, Denver, Colo. 

A.P.O. 932, Postmaster, San Francisco 

A.P.O. 984, Postmaster, Seattle 

Mrs. B. Lorimer, 1829 So. 8th St., Abilene, Tex. 

Barracks B, Great Lakes, II. 

U. S. Dept. of Justice, Chicago, III. 

Student-Air Corps, Le Mars, Ia. 

Co. F, 29th Trng. Bn. Bldg., Fort Riley, Kan. 

Battery D, 27th Bn., 7th Trg. Reg., Fort Sill, Okla 
Navy 

18th Sta. Complement, McClellan Field, Calif. 

B33, Regt. 1, A.R.T.C., Fort Sill, Okla. 

Adjutant’s Office, Gowen Field, Boise, Idaho 

320th C. A. Bar. Bln. Bn., Camp Tyson, Tenn. 

1044—Bft., Sqd., EAFS, Enid, Okla. 

Union Hotel, Burlington, Ia. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A.P.O. 3527, Postmaster, San Franciso 


A.P.O. 512, Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

1042nd T.E.F.T.S., Brooks Field, Tex. 

Hdars. Detachment, D.E.M.L., Fort Omaha, Neb 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Co. B., 53rd Bat., Camp Wolters, Tex. 
A.F.T.T.C., Tribune Bldg., Tulsa 

M.P. Platoon, Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 
Sheppard Field, Tex. 


Recruiting Office, Johnstown, Pa. 
Co. C, 407th Infantry, Camp Maxey, Tex. 
A.P.O. 3041, Postmaster, Seattle 
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ANADA has taken a leading position in govern- 
ment control of credit arrangements. ‘The letters 
and forms in use by successful retail organizations 

there have naturally taken account of this situation some 
months in advance of similar collection letters and notices 
in the United States. 

As far as directness is concerned, the Canadian letters 
and notices apparently take a middle-of-the-road 
position, something that is always desirable, as 
compared with English and American letters. 
The English letters are a little more formal, 
and letters written in the United States are just 
a little less formal than the general run of mail 
in Canada. 

Active forces seem to be working in the direc- 
tion of a greater and greater similarity between 
these three great English speaking peoples. 
Prime Minister Churchill, so the report goes, 
has frowned on what he calls “highfalutin, round-about 
language.” “The receipt of your communication is 
hereby acknowledged with thanks” will give way, if Mr. 
Churchill succeeds in his efforts at simplification, to 
“*Thank you for your letter,” and “Consideration should 
be given to the possibility of carrying into effect,” which 
he is said to have cited as a particularly horrible example 
of “officialese,”’ would probably become ‘“‘We might try.” 

Each group has much of good to give the others. 
Among this month’s illustrations, there are excellent 
ideas and many graciously and gracefully phrased sen- 
tences. Let’s take these illustrations, one by one, and 
hold them up to careful, friendly scrutiny. 


This Month’s Illustrations»————___—_> 


Illustration No. 1 reminds me of a clear, cold Decem- 
ber evening several years ago, when I admired the lovely 
display windows of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Winni- 
peg. I did not know then of the fine reputation for 
unusual success of the credit department of this traditional 
organization, but I could plainly see evidences of the 
store’s fine, progressive methods. The opening of the 
letter is friendly. “Thank you” is always refreshing. 
The second paragraph very neatly puts over the idea of 
the government’s influence on the account because of 
its past-due condition. The final paragraph has that 
delightfully naive flavor which is perhaps a heritage from 
English letters. Notice the closing, “Yours faithfully.” 
I like it, don’t you? Notice also “For the HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY.” Many organizations have dropped 
the firm’s typed name at the close of a letter. If it is 
retained, this is a pleasing way to do it. 

Going eastward into Ontario, we have an interesting 
example in Illustration No. 2 from Chapples Limited, 
Fort William. No letter could be more to the point 
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than this one, and yet it is most courteously phrased. 
Notice the wording in the opening paragraph, “we feel 
it our responsibility to assist you in maintaining the very 
best. credit standing.” ‘That puts over a definite hint 
that unless something is done, the contrary will be true. 
But it does so in a very pleasing way. The second para- 
graph, ““We realize there must be some reason for pay- 
ment not being made,” uses a face-saving appeal 
which is intensely action-impelling. 


Illustration No. 3, from the G. W. Robinson 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, is an effective printed card 
notice. Here is another pleasing, up-to-date 
opening, with a reference to government regula- 
tions in the second paragraph. In the final 
paragraph, the request is that the reader co- 
operate with “these regulations” and no reference 
is made to cooperation with the store. I think 
this is particularly effective, because it is an unselfish 
request. I am intrigued by the spelling of the word 
“cheque.” Seems more important, somehow, than simple 
“check,” don’t you think? 


The heading of the notice used by Birks-Ellis-Ryrie, 
Limited, of Toronto, Illustration No. 4, is very hand- 
somely embossed. ‘The printing in the upper right-hand 
corner is in red and the remainder of the notice is black. 
This notice should be extremely effective. It is clear 
at a glance, tells its story and stops, and the fact that 
it is obviously a form should have a tendency to make it 
suitable for all occasions. Certainly no one could ever 
be anything but pleased at its approach. 


Illustration No. 5 is a letter from The Robert Simpson 
Company Limited, Toronto. The opening gives the 
status of the situation. The second paragraph is an im- 
plied compliment, in a sense, “We assume you are now 
familiar, etc.” The closing is very much to the point, 
but graciously worded, and it should be very effective. 


Illustration No. 6, from The T. Eaton Co. Limited, 
is a printed notice of unusual interest. The second para- 
graph refreshes the mind of the reader about the policy 
of the store. The third paragraph explains the Dominion 
Government regulations, and the fourth paragraph offers 
a plan of refinancing the account in case the reader is 
not able to pay the full amount in cash. This notice is 
an illustration of how much can be covered in a printed 
message. It is concise, courteous, and crystal clear. 


All of these letters and notices used by splendid 
Canadian organizations are so well developed and so 
capably written that I can only hope we will be publish- 
ing more letters from Canada in the very near future. 
I believe that all readers of THE Crepir Worvp will 
profit by studying Canadian methods and phraseology. 
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February 18, 1943 


Mr, John L, Smith 
225 Bay Road 


Finnipeg, Manitoba 
Dear Mr, Smith: 
k you very much for the payment of $15.00 


Than’ 
credited to your account on February 5 


After a 
llowing for this Payment there is still 


a balance of $25.45 stand. owed 
° ing in 
by regulations of the Yartine Pideee aid fete tea” 


We hope that onve: 
wand you will find it c 
-— ep nad a to clear the esusiee aan a 
. on as thi 
able to commence using the pone - oon iia 
. 
Yours faithfully, 
For the HUDSON'S Bay COMPANY 
Ki 


For Credit Manager, 





































M** we draw your attention to the Om on 
which the balance brought forward for the previous 
month's buying is still not paid in full. 

Government regulations concerning Charge Accounts, require 
that full settlement be made by the last day of the-month 
following purchase and if not paid by the 10th of the second 
month, further Charge purchases cannot be made. 








Will you please co-operate with these regulations in forwarding 
your cheque prior to the 10th, that we may continue to serve 
you on your Charge Account. 

t= ROBINSON Ss 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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THE WAR.TIME PRICES 
AND TRADE BOARD 


@ BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS AND SILVERSMITHS 
YONGE AND TEMPERANCE STREETS... TORONTO 


- 


Miss Jane Monroe 
2545 St. Lawrence 
Toronto, Ontario 


TMI8 ST. 
1S STATEMENT OF YOUR ACCOUNT COVERS PURCHASES MADE IN THE MONTHS INDICATED. 





INUARY | FEBRUARY 


(0.4/2 
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(2) Charge Account Form Letter #2 


Re account.....+.++ $14.68 
Year Sir or Madam: 


Your charge account, which is past due at thie time, is 
called to your attention as we feel it our responsibility 


to assist you in maintaining the very best credit standing. 


We realize there must be some reason for payment oot being 
made. Won't you please call in and see us,or write us, 50 
that an explanation may be shown on our files. 


Thank you kindly. 


Yours very truly, 


Quapet 6. MlbswarK 


JES/JC y ‘ Credit Department. 


APRIL | May JUNE 
Amount Due 








| 
i 





JULY aucusr | Sepremper| ocTosER | VEMSER_ «MBER 
| | e.9e 6.35) Pre. 43 | 

















TO OUR CHARGE ACCOUNT CUSTOMERS (6) 
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Cc ently we must ask your co-operation in carrying out this © 
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———————————— Tbe able to make these mecessary arrangements 
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We hope that you hrough your Charge Account 


ward to the continuance of your valued patronage © 
PT. EATON Cian 








In accordance with the re é 
gulations of 
_ ae Prices and Trade Board, purchases 
made in the months indicated in re 
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past due. —— 


Your early remittance will 
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appreciated. = 

















THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 


© 


February 2, 1945 


Mr, George W. Craig 
16045 Willow 
Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Craig: 


It has been brought to our attention that purchases 
are being made on your Charge Account although ea 
small balance of $7,56 is still overdue, 


We assume that you are now familiar with the 
regulations passed by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board prohibiting additions being made on an account 
if there is any amount past due, 


We would appreciate your co-operation in bringing 
the account up to date before making further pur~ 
chases, in order to conform with the Government 
reguletions, 


Yours very truly, 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED 
Department of Accounts 


Af Kebintte 


Charge Office 
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The Place of Breakfast Club Women 
In the Credit Worl 


Lydia Kuba 
Credit Department, Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Company 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


North America have now close to two hundred 

clubs in the United States and Canada, and a 
membership of seven thousand. The primary purpose 
of the organization is to promote the interests of the 
credit women in their profession, and in particular to 
further the education of its members in the methods, 
practice and procedure of credit, and to promote good- 
will, fellowship and a better understanding among its 
members by personal contact and association, and to 
bring a closer co-operation between the credit depart- 
ments and the credit bureau. 

We breakfast clubbers have Faith, Vision and Courage, 
qualities so essential to the success of any undertaking. 
We feel definitely that we have discovered a way to be of 
service in the field of our endeavour. We feel that if we 
live our ideals we can assist in bringing about a better 
kind of co-operation. To this end we are constantly striv- 
ing to be more cheerful and friendly in performing our 
daily tasks. We are learning, through self-education 
more about the methods of credit and collection. We 
have found by taking an active part in breakfast club ac- 


LE CREDIT WOMEN’S Breakfast Clubs of 





tivities that we have overcome misunderstanding and 
doubt, and have learned self-confidence and self-control. 

Employers derive a direct benefit from having girls 
and women in their organization, in either the bookkeep- 
ing or credit department, who are members of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club. It is found in cities having 
a club that the friendly spirit established between the 
majority of members in credit offices promotes co-opera- 
tion beyond compare. The individual breakfast clubber 
shows more interest in her line of business, which was 
not in evidence before. In a great many cases those 
who lacked ambition before take a decided interest in 
all credit problems. 

Co-operation has always been one of the key words of 
our organization, and there never was a time in our 
history when knowledge and co-operation in credit mat- 
ters were of such vital importance. 

It is said that youngsters of today spend their working 
hours watching the clock. This is understandable when 
we realize they are not encouraged to take full interest 
in their work. Given an opportunity to see that upon 
their interest, resourcefulness and initiative, success de- 
pends, the energies of youth will be placed 
wholeheartedly towards the best interests 
of their employers. We realize that time 
does not stand still and we must pass our 








work along eventually to others. It is 














Our Creed 


I believe in the principles and purposes of the Credit Women. 


I strive always to become more efficient. 

I move forward in the endeavor of Credit. 

I protect the confidence entrusted in me. 

Tam ready to give as well as to take. 

I cooperate universally for the welfare of credit. 
I am loyal to my Club in thought, word and deed. 


I am true to myself, my associates and to my God. 


I maintain always, Faith, Vision and Courage. 


our hope that these young women, whom 
we contact through the breakfast club, 
will be competent followers in our foot- 
steps. 

Mrs. Fay Armold of Los Angeles, who 
lectured at our Sixth District conference 
in Sioux City, said that all women had a 
sixth sense, feminism, which we should 
always use in the business world. Her 
definition of a failure is, getting the most 
out of the other fellow for one’s self, and 
success, getting the most out of yourself 
for the other fellow. She stressed the 
fact that we should not be com- 
plainers in the office. We are there to 
adjust trouble, not to spread it. 

Did you ever stop to be thankful for all 
the troubles and complaints of your job? 





Whether you are a credit executive, sales- 
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man or buyer, someone could be found 


* * +. % to handle your job for about half your 
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salary if it were not for the troubles, the things that 
go wrong, the difficulties which have to be overcome. 
If you are good you are holding your present position 
because you have the intelligence, patience, tact and 
courage to meet and conquer trouble. Sooner or later 
we learn that life is a mixture of good days and bad, 
give and take. It is said that steel which has not been 
tempered by fire has no strength, so the life which has 
not been tested by problems and difficulties will never 
know the real glory of achievement. 

Do you realize the important part credit plays in busi- 
ness today? Do you thoroughly understand the func- 
tions of all the different jobs in your credit office? Never 
before in the history of Canada have we had the same 
opportunity to assert ourselves. Our men are leaving for 
the armed forces, while others are giving their time to 
the war effort. Though we are not looking at this war 
to further our own positions in the credit field, we must 
fit ourselves to capably carry on, so that upon the return 
of our men they will find a well regulated office. After 
the war, in the period of inevitable reconstruction, the 
positions of responsibility will go to those girls who are 
ready, those who have educated themselves for them, and 
who have the industry and enthusiasm, the will to work, 
which is very necessary for success. Opportunity always 
knocks for those who are prepared. 


Having Pride in Our Work 

We should be proud of our jobs, and enthusiastic. 

Regardless of what our position might be, learn every- 

thing we can, for the wider our range of knowledge the 
more likely we are to have a successful career. 

Sooner or later our own special job will stand out 

with unmistakable clearness. Then we can see how 


everything we have ever done well, no matter how hum-- 


ble, has added something to help us handle our responsi- 
bilities with success and pleasure; or how a small job, 
mishandled, hinders us. The hardships we endure, the 
failures and disappointments are nothing more or less 
than the education and training we need for that big 
job. You are going to have to give an account of your- 
self to yourself some day. You will ask yourself some 
searching questions. They will not be on what you have 
actually done with your time and opportunities, but 
rather how well you have lived up to your best ability. 
Everything we do fits together into a picture much 
plainer than we could ever tell it. What we do every 
hour makes us either happy or discontented, successes 
or failures. If we live up to our full responsibility to 
ourselves, we'll never fail in our responsibilities to 
others. Then when we get that “front office” call, we 
will be ready. 

If we wish to be successful credit women, there are 
several characteristics we must possess. Among them 
strength of character, discretion, imagination, power to 
convince others, enthusiasm, an active desire to help 
others, and an attractive personality. Some time ago ten 
traits for an attractive personality were listed in one of 
our club bulletins. They are: cheerfulness; friendliness, 
neatness ; readiness to help; unselfishness ; sense of humor ; 
thoughtfulness; pleasantness; enthusiasm; and poise. 

Be a willing worker. Do not be satisfied to take the 
line of least resistance and let the other fellow do it. 
The world is full of willing people; some are willing to 
work and some are willing to let them. Let us be known 
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as the former. Then there are the Will’s, the Won’ts, 
and the Can’ts. The first accomplish everything, the sec- 
ond oppose everything and the third fail in everything. 


Do not let us be too vain to look ourselves over and 
see what mistakes we are making in our jobs. A little 
concentration on ourselves and our faults may save a 
great deal of trouble. Let us know where we are going 
and what our goal is we want to attain, and then go all 
out to reach it. If we stumble, let us pick ourselves up 
and make sure not to fall over that obstacle again. The 
way to perfection is paved with the mistakes we have 
made, and from which we have gained new values. Re- 
member yesterday has gone, tomorrow may never come, 
but today is here, so live and learn to the best of your 
ability; if you do, and tomorrow does come, today’s 
success is going to prove a great help to you in the 
future. 

Above all let us be sincere. Sincerity is the strongest 
known cement for genuine friendship and _ satisfying 
business relationship. Insincerity is a destroyer, brings 
disaster and failure in everything we attempt. Keep in 
mind always, what we do speaks so loud that what we 
say cannot be heard. 

Credit women should not think their work is over 
when they walk out of the office ; they still represent their 
employers. Don’t consider your little world sufficient 
unto itself. The world is very much around us and we 
should know all we can about it, and this means not only 
the credit world. Don’t discourage the young people 
in their interest in credit work; they have ideas too and 
may be glad to share them with us. And don’t be afraid 
to share with others any knowledge you have gained. 
Like love, the knowledge we keep is that which we give 
away. ‘The more we give, the more we will gain. 

In closing I would like to leave this important thought 
with you. 

=. talk about a woman’s sphere as though it had a 

There's act a place in Earth or Heaven, 

There’s not a task to mankind given, 

There’s not a blessing or a woe, 

There’s not a whispered yes or no, 

There’s not a life or death or birth, 


That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it. 
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GUARD YOUR CREDIT 
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Continents breatest Credit Era Looms 





Bureaus Must Be Maintained at Pre-War Level to 
Cope With Heavy Post-War Demands When Industry 
Swings to World’s Largest Peacetime Production 


Membership Will Find It Less Costly to Preserve Than to Rebuild 
Efficient Credit Structure Which It Has Taken Decades to Create 


Thomas Downie 


Manager, Retail Credit Grantors’ Bureau Ltd. 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 


T IS AN UNWISE MAN who permits the founda- 
tion of his home to become weak so that it fails to 
give adequate support for the structure that he 

built at considerable cost and in which he has developed 
a justifiable pride. It is so with busi- 
ness also. The successful merchants 
are those who have built to endure 
who keep an eye on future needs. 

It is so, also, with the great credit 
structure which, in North America, 
has been erected on a foundation which 
was created during four decades of 
careful and conscientious labor. 

This foundation comprises the vari- 
ous credit bureaus upon which the 
merchants have placed their reliance 
to uphold the credit structure, and 
upon the efficient operation of which 
they depended to _ prevent loss 
through insecure credit. Painstakingly 
these bureaus have compiled intricate 
but easily accessible files, ever widening in scope as they 
interlinked more and more with bureaus all over Canada 
and throughout the United States. It was a foundation 
that was becoming stronger with the passing years. 

There came a temporary lull in trade due to govern- 
ment restrictions imposed by war necessity, and by the 
transfer of production from peacetime commodities to 
Weapons, munitions and other war supplies. But the 
lull will pass and trade will revive with swiftly-rising 
crescendo when victory is achieved; government restric- 
tions will be removed; production will swing back to 
peacetime requirements; there will be more money avail- 
able for buying than ever before in the history of this 
continent; war bonds and certificates will mature; mil- 
lions who have refrained from purchasing luxuries and 
necessities of every description will be free to indulge 
in a replenishing spending spree unparalleled in the 
history of North America. 

Members of credit associations will be deluging their 
respective bureaus for information as the greatest credit 
era of all time emerges from the trade doldrums of war. 
What will they find? Will the bureaus be able to 
continue to supply, at a moment’s notice, the up-to-date 
credit ratings of this ever-increasing army of buyers, or 
will they be told: “Sorry; our files are incomplete,” 
or “We are short-staffed and it will take a long time 
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to train new employees and restore pre-war efficiency” ? 

Chaos will result if credit bureaus are not maintained 
at pre-war level in preparation for post-war needs— 
needs that will be greater than in the pre-war era. In 
other words, the elaborate, swiftly- 
operating, smoothly-functioning — sys- 
tems so carefully and _ laboriously 
created over nearly half a century will 
not be ready when the emergency 
comes unless those same systems are 
rigidly maintained. 

The foundations will crack and, like 
the man who found his house tumbling 
about his ears because he neglected the 
supports, the merchants of those locali- 
ties who failed to visualize the future 
will lament their shortsighted policy. 
Furthermore, one weak bureau ad- 
versely affects the entire chain, for 
combined records are incomplete if 
one bureau has been unable—through 
lack of membership support—to keep abreast. For every 
penny now expended to keep the foundation in good 
repair, it will cost a dollar to rebuild. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. The same 
applies to trade. Credit bureaus were created by mer- 
chants on the principle of self-preservation. Merchants 
found it necessary to build up a system that would 
protect their individual businesses. The system worked 
well; and the greater the cooperation of the members, 
the better the system worked. 

The basic situation is unchanged. The only change 
is curtailment of trade, and this curtailment will pass, 
perhaps in a few months, perhaps in a year or two at 
the most. When the bugles blow ‘Cease Fire!’’ and 
producers again vie with each other in the manufacture 
of peacetime products, there will be a ready-made market 
—an eager market. “Don’t buy more than you actually 
need”’ has been the insistent plea of the government. The 
public has been urged to eliminate luxuries and even to 
curtail necessities. This advice has been followed to 
a large extent, not always from a patriotic motive, but 
because would-be purchasers found it difficult to buy the 
things they desired. They just weren’t in the market. 

Obviously, therefore, the public will buy when shelves 
are to be stocked again. Refrigerators, radios and every 
other type of goods not now available—or available in 
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limited quantities—will be in demand. Work, also, 
will be plentiful. Not only will factories soar into the 
gigantic task of stocking up the entire continent for the 
requirements of peace following a dearth of peace com- 
modities during the years of war, but the reconstruction 
needs of a devastated Europe must be met. From this 
continent will flow an endless supply of goods and ma- 
terial to Europe, in addition to the task of replenishing 
depleted stocks for the home markets. In addition to 
those now employed, men returning from the fighting 
zones will be absorbed to cope with post-war demands. 

Yet, because of the existing lull in trade, one finds the 
occasional merchant withdrawing from bureau member- 
ship; or merchants retaining membership but growing lax 
in furnishing bureaus with data that would keep the 
files up to date. And there are areas where lack of sup- 
port by members has so retarded the efficient operation 
of the bureau that even the less exacting demands of 
today are difficult to meet. 


What About Tomorrow? 


If the war ended tomorrow, there would be member- 
ships in some localities that would be confronted with a 
problem and a headache far worse than the situation 
which existed before credit bureaus were created. There 
are merchants here and there, who labor under the de- 
lusion that the world of trade has come to an end, and 
so they let their bureaus go to pot. On what will they 
rely for accurate reports when the deluge of credit- 
buying resumes, in greater volume than ever before, 
when peace returns? 

We have been told, time and time again, by responsi- 
ble war officials that every ‘slacker-—every person who 


does not do his utmost to buy war bonds or contribute. 


in some way to the war effort—helps to retard ultimate 
victory. The same principle is involved in trade. Every 
merchant who slackens his vigilance, who fails to help 
maintain bureaus at pre-war level, not only will weaken 
his own house after the war, but by depreciating the 
value of the bureau, he will adversely affect every other 
merchant in his community. A few slack members in 
any membership can so weaken the credit structure of 
that locality that, when the great trade revival comes, 
the entire business of that area will be hurt, with hap- 
hazard credit resulting in inevitable loss. 

Nothing has been found to take the place of the credit 
bureau. But a bureau cannot adequately function if it 
is not kept up to date. In five years the files of a bureau 
can become so depleted that it would take another five 
years to place them in reasonable working order. In 
the meantime, what? 

Enough revenue must be supplied to maintain bureau 
staffs, to continue the existing service, to keep building 
up reports for the day when they will be needed in un- 
limited quantity and one hundred per cent quality. Slow 
accounts (whether it be wartime or not), all derogatory 
information, all the various items affecting the main- 
tenance of stable credit, must be constantly supplied even 
in wartime so that the work of the bureau can continue 
uninterruptedly after the war. The work of bureau 
staffs is highly specialized; war work is depleting these 
staffs, but new hands must be instantly secured and 
carefully trained. Revenue is necessary to do this. 

I know of no bureau manager who is not anxious 
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to give his very best service. Because “There's a war on” 
is no excuse for members to lessen the splendid pre-war 
cooperation accorded. Bureau managers are frankly 
worried—not for themselves, but for their members. 
They fear that lack of support may retard the efficiency 
of the bureaus. Merchants have a right to expect the best 
service that bureaus can give; but bureaus cannot render 
their best if the members themselves refrain from giving 
their best. 

Furthermore, when the floodgates of trade reopen, 
when trade instead of war will be the national task, 
there will be battles to be waged, governmental policies 
to be analyzed and adjusted, problems of stabilized terms 
to be settled and other important factors. Lax member- 
ship will result in weak bureaus, which in turn will 
cause membership losses—a vicious circle; and depleted 
memberships will have less power in the battles to come. 

Survival of the bureau is all important. A bureau is 
the agent—the servant—of the merchants. <A bureau’s 
responsibility is a heavy one. A bureau should not be 
compelled to fight for its existence; the membership 
should fight to maintain bureau efficiency for the sake 
of the membership. It is not the bureau that is at stake; 
it is the membership which, in the very near future, will 
need the bureau more than in any previous period of 
credit history. 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; Humpty Dumpty 
had a great fall; and not all the king’s horses nor all 
the king’s men, could put Humpty Dumpty together 
again. If memberships “let their bureaus down” in this 
wartime lull, the “king’s horses and the king’s men” 
will be able to put Humpty Dumpty together again, 
but it will take a long, long time and it will cost a 
pretty penny. 


opecial Combination Offer 


THE LAYMAN’S HANDBOOK OF 
REGULATION W (and Supplement) 
Regular Price, 75c to members 
(nonmembers, $1.25) 


—and— 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


(1940 and 1942 Statutes Consolidated) 


Regular price, 50c to members (nonmembers, 75c) 


BOTH FOR $100 to members 
(nonmembers, $1.50) 


Here’s your opportunity to secure both of 
these outstanding booklets by J. Gordon 
Dakins, Educational Director, N.R.C.A.— 
at a saving! They will help you to keep 
up to date on these important Government 
measures. 


Send your order with remittance today! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 
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A Letter from London, England 


In which a former American Credit Manager now serving with the 


Civilian Technical Corps in London, describes present-day 
credit granting in England. 








Cy a & 
111 Strand 
London, England 
January 4, 1943 
Mr. L. S. Crowder 
National Retail Credit Association 
1221 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Mr. Crowder: 

It’s that man again. Yes, the same one who was damned 
by credit men from coast to coast for my article which you 
printed in the April, 1941 Creprr Wor vp. 

Now I’m in the British Isles where I have been since a 
month before Pearl Harbor. In that time I have spent 
time in the West Midlands, Scotland, and, more recently, 
the South. But where ever I have been, credit being my 
first love, | have managed to get into the Credit Departments 
of the major stores and some few of the smaller “shilling a 
week” organizations. 

It really has surprised me to see both the similarities and 
and there are both. But for the life of 
me I can’t figure who is right and who is wrong. 





the dissimilarities 


Of course, there are some stores here that have copied, 
or have tried to copy, American methods entirely. Of those, 
suffice it to say, the method may be the same, but it is much, 
much more leisurely. I don’t mean lethargic; not in the least. 
For just as much is accomplished, just as efficiently without 
any show of nerve-jangling hustle and bustle. That accom- 
plishment—and it is an accomplishment—is something for 
which I envy these people. 

One of the things that has surprised me most is the ex- 
tension of long term credit on soft goods, especially during 
war time. It is the rule rather than the exception to see 
a sign blazing ‘36-months Accommodation Extended,” 
across the window of a furniture store.* After talking with 
a few store managers and credit managers much of my 
original surprise has gone. 

The explanation seems to be threefold: economics, geog- 
raphy and law. First, salaries are much lower here than 
they are at home and, particularly now, the majority of prices 
are no lower for comparable merchandise. Second, because 
of the smallness of the country (and remember, a boat trip 
is necessary to get out of it) skips are reduced to an absolute 
minimum. ‘Third, when a skip is found he is not dealt 
with too kindly. And then, too, there is such a thing as 
going to jail for debt here. All of that adds up to the 
possibility of extending credit over longer periods without 
additional risk. 

Of course, those first two reasons are conditions we could 
not and would not want to do anything about at home. 
But, how about the third? It is rarely necessary here to 
invoke the penalties ascribed by law. The effect of the law 
itself is a deterrent to any one contemplating evasion of an 

*Effective March 1, 1943, the Board of Trade prohibited 


all hire-purchase, with the exception of furniture, perambu- 
lators and motorcycles.—Editor. 
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honest debt. Do you think such laws at home would be 
abused to such an extent as to make them impractical? If 
your answer to that is, “yes,” I think we should make a 
determined effort to clear up our retail business. If it is 
“no,” who would be in a better position to start agitation 
for such laws than you and your organization? 


There is one lesson we could all learn from British busi- 
ness men; that is, courtesy. I don’t mean that in the 
accepted American version of the average Englishman. We 
have seen too many films at home and generally interpret 
British courtesy in the “after you Claude” manner. That is 
not the type of courtesy to which I refer. 


I sat within hearing of the Credit Manager of one of the 
larger department stores for over an hour while he inter- 
viewed prospects and slow-pays. In all my experience | 
have never heard such exquisite handling of “the public.” 
And, I know he was not just “showing off.” It was all 
natural—genuine. The rejects were not given a smoothe, 
syrupy excuse. They were told (there were two of them) 
the exact reason why credit could not be extended. But it 
was done in such a way that it defies description. Why, the 
Credit Manager even took time with one to help him budget 
his income so he could take care of existing accounts and 
so reestablish his credit! Amd that man had no outstanding 
account in this store. 1 heard that man say to his wife who 
was sitting not far from me, “Well, dear, we can’t have it 
now. But Mr. has certainly been very helpful and 
has figured a way out of our present difficulties.” That, 
mind you, from a reject. 


And from a slow-pay, “I don’t care if we bloody well 
must live on one pound next week, Mr. — is going 
to have a good lump’come next payday.” And all by 
courtesy, too. There were no threats thrown in that man’s 
teeth. 

Truly, that experience was one of the best examples I 
have had of the flies, sugar and vinegar adage. But that is 
not the only example. It'just happens to be the most out- 
standing. I have seen that same courtesy displayed wherever 
I have been. And, don’t misunderstand me. It is not an 
overdoing of “the customer is always right” policy. No! 
I have heard customers being told that they are quite wrong, 
but in such a way that they delieved it and did not resent 
being told. 

Many times I have thanked God for this experience, 
and have sincerely wished that every one connected with 
credit at home could and would have the same opportunity 
to look behind the scenes here. I feel certain no one could 
leave even ome store without having gained something. 

I should be glad to hear from you at any time, particularly 
with an occasional current copy of The Crepir Wor vp. 
These seasons greetings are even a bit late in writing, they 
will be much later when you receive them; nevertheless, 
the best of everything for the New Year. 

Yours very truly 


Robert K. Maynard. 
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A Golden Opportunity 


Have you given any thought to your progress in the credit profession? 
Are you preparing for today’s responsibilities and tomorrow's oppor- 


tunities? Here’s a new National educational plan that will help you... 


to learn how to become a more valuable assistant to your employer. 


N.R.C. A. EXTENSION COURSES 





RETAIL CREDIT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Based on the textbook of the same 
name by Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


Divided into three main sections, treat- 
ing, first securing the account, then 
controlling it, and finally, collecting 
it. 336 pages, printed in large easy- 
to-read type, and substantially bound. 














Two courses are available. The course on RETAIL CREDIT 
FUNDAMENTALS is a “must”’ for the newcomer in credit 
work; and for the credit correspondent the course on 
STREAMLINED LETTERS will provide a training which 
will inspire confidence. 


How does this new educational plan operate? Upon enroll- 
ment, you receive a copy of the textbook on which the 
course is based. Your assignment is one chapter a week. 
A series of questions covering each chapter are then sent 
weekly from the National Office. You are expected to sub- 
mit your answers to St. Louis where your work is graded. 
There is no final examination—but you are given a final 
grade on the basis of marks made weekly throughout the 
course. If you grade 70 or better, a Certificate of Pro- 
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STREAMLINED 
LETTERS 


Based on the textbook of the same 
name by Capt. Waldo J. Marra, for- 
merly Correspondence Director, Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 


450 pages, waterproof binding. Tells 
how to plan letters and get positive 
results... how to secure eye appeal 
through correct letter form . . . how to 
write credit, collection and adjustment 
letters . .. how to improve vocabulary. 





coOuPOnN 





ficiency is awarded you. Your employer is notified of your successful 
completion of the course. 


The price of each course is only $5.00. This covers every- 
thing—the cost of the textbook, the weekly quiz and ratings, 
three issues of The CREDIT WORLD, and the Certificate 
upon successful completion. At this low price, everyone 
can afford to enroll. The textbooks alone retail at $4.00 
a copy. 


Think it over! Is your future progress worth an invest- 
ment of $5.00, plus a few hours of your spare time each 
week? Remember—every man and woman who wants a 
more complete knowledge of credit and letter writing 
needs this help. Enroll now, and prepare for a bigger job! 
Do it TODAY! 


TODAY 


i ' 
| J. Gordon Dakins, Educational Director | 
| National Retail Credit Association, | 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
| I | check _money order for $5.00. Please register me as a student in the New N.R.C.A. Extension Course on | 
| ________ RETAIL CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS___ STREAMLINED LETTERS. | 
| | 
| Name_ Occupation | 
| | 
| Address Employed by | 
| | 
| Ge a 
sco‘: cues ett cau ai ih cence a ic iy il neti ais aaa anes ine isin at inti ateliine ie ieee neatlls | 
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C.R. M. Gale 


President, Retail Credit Grantors Association 


Credit Manager, David Spencer Limited 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 








IFE from the point of view of thought may 
roughly be divided into three phases. First, youth, 
when one’s thoughts are almost entirely of the 

present; second, manhood, when these thoughts are oc- 
cupied with planning for the future; third, middle and 
old age when as the future shortens one’s thoughts are 
apt to turn more and more to the past. As we grow older 
there is a tendency to think about and frequently refer to 
“the good old days,’ sometimes in these times known as 
the “horse and buggy days,” and draw comparisons be- 
tween those times (manners and customs) and 
the present. On such occasions we are frequently 
told by the rising generation that it is impossible 
to go back to the horse and buggy days and that 
“you cannot stop progress.” I doubt whether 
anyone wishes to stop progress, certainly I have 
no such desire, but I do think that our “progress” 
should be carefully analysed so that we can see 
whether we are and have been actually achieving 
what we intended and have even boasted about. 

If one starts on a long cross-country journey through 
unknown territory, and that after all is “life,” it is far 
more important in the interests of reaching our ultimate 
objective to watch the sign posts, to pick the good roads 
and to avoid the rough ones, in fact to concentrate on 
direction, than to just step on the gas and make speed. 

In the last fifty years tremendous strides have been 
made and there have been many remarkable inventions 
of one kind or another, such as airplanes, submarines and 
radio, to mention just a few. But it is not the inventions 
themselves which are so important as the purpose to 
which they are put, and I think it must be admitted that 
a great deal, most in fact, of our recent boasted progress 
has tended towards and largely contributed to the war 
and the sufferings of the world today. It would seem 
that nearly every creation has helped to destroy some- 
thing. Airplanes and radios have destroyed time and 
distance to such an extent that the furthest corners of 
the world have been brought so close together that a 
clash became almost inevitable. 


To come a little closer to our own business let us take 
the modern bookkeeping machine; this has been boosted 
and sold as a marvelous “labour saving” device. Has it 
done all that is claimed for it? One machine with an 
operator will probably do what four hand bookkeepers 
used to do, but what has it accomplished for us? Not 
more work, nor better work, nor more leisure, nor a 
higher standard of living, but the same amount of work 
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at the same rates of pay for less people, the final result 
being a vast saving of money which goes almost exclu- 
sively into the pockets of those who in most cases already 
have too much. 

By all means let us have progress, but like a good 
Chess player, let us think a few moves ahead and see 
where we are going. 

War is terrible, as everyone will admit, but it does 
breed a spirit of comradeship and cooperation, it does 
encourage unselfishness and consideration for the “other 
fellow,” and it does give to those not actively 
engaged in the war effort an unique opportunity 
for real thought and planning. 

Let us capitalize on these redeeming features 
and whilst the wheels of business and every day 
life are slowed down and controlled, let us seize 
the chance to recover some of the worth while 
things we have dropped in our haste—a wider 
outlook, a greater unselfishness and a higher 
scale of business morality. 





In the retail credit field we are singularly fortunate; 
we have been called the “Boy Scouts of Business,” and 
with some reason, it being practically impossible for a 
retail credit man to properly perform a day’s work with- 
out having done one or more good deeds—by giving 
credit where credit is, needed, by withholding credit 
where it would do harm, by saving credit seekers from 
getting into difficulties, and by helping those who have 
already become involved to overcome those difficulties 
and build themselves a new and better credit record. 

It is always difficult to make changes and adjustments 
in any machine when the machine is still running. But 
because of the war and because of the fact that our 
Governments have to a great extent taken control and 
have done and are doing for us most of those things 
which we know we should have done for ourselves, there 
is of necessity a lull! in the activities of this great machine 
of ours which gives us an opportunity to really think 
and look back at the experiences and lessons of the past 
and to think and plan for the future. 

We should have learned lessons. Just as we are told 
that if millions can be spent for war it will be ridiculous 
to say in the future that a few thousands cannot be 
found for the poor, the sick and the unemployed, in fact 
for humanity’s sake. So we in the retail credit field 
must realize that never again should we allow ourselves 
to be railroaded by advertising, sales promotion and cut- 


(Turn to “Progress,” page 31.) 
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An explanation of the law in Canada 
pertaining to accounts of men in 
the armed forces. 
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Collecting From the Canadian Soldier 


S AN AID to collecting accounts from personnel 
XN of the armed forces, it is necessary, or at least 
a help, to know something about the law which 

affects them particularly. 

One of the great principles of British countries is the 
supremacy of civil law. After joining the army one still 
remains subject to the ordinary laws of the land, with 
very few exceptions. Officers and soldiers, however, 
become subject to a new or additional law, namely, 
military law, which should never be confused with 
martial law. 


Adaptations of Great Britain’s Laws 


Canada is one of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and as such has adopted many things from Great 
Britain for its own use. Particularly is this so with the 
laws relating to the armed forces. 


The two principal sources of Canadian military law 
are: (1) Army and Air Force [Annual] Act; (2) King’s 
Rules for Army and Army Reserve of the United 
Kingdom. By an act of the Canadian Parliament, these 
two sources have been taken over very extensively and 
brought into being by authority of the “Militia Act” 
passed in Canada in 1927. Other Acts of Parliament 
also governing the Canadian militia are The Criminal 
Code, War Measures Act, Official Secrets Act and 
others. 


In addition to the various Acts of Parliament men- 
tioned, there are also regulations and orders made by the 
Governor in Council—Orders in Council, General 
Orders, and Defence of Canada Regulations, all of which 
together are known officially as “King’s Regulations and 
Orders for the Canadian Militia.” 


Provincial governments have also passed laws dealing 
with soldiers. For instance, the Manitoba Provincial 
Government enacted legislation in the early part of 1940 
providing that goods sold to soldiers and their dependents 
could not be repossessed nor could furniture, etc., be 
seized for nonpayment of rent except through obtaining 
a certificate from a competent authority. Similar acts 
have been passed in some of the other provinces. 


NUMBER 


It should be noticed, however, that these regulations, 
orders and laws apply only to members of the Canadian 
Active Service Force and not to the Non-Permanent 
Active Militia Units. Non-permanent militiamen must 
be treated solely as civilians, unless they have been 
actually embodied for some duty; and with the exception 
that their military equipment and clothing are not subject 
to seizure, they must be considered as civilians. 

We must consider the peculiar nature of the contract 
that a man enters into when he joins the army as either 
a Commissioned Officer or an enlisted man. It is laid 
down in the Manual of Military Law that a man who 
joins the army does not cease to be a citizen; his official 
character is superimposed upon his personal character 
but does not obliterate it. However, it has been found 
necessary to modify his status as a citizen, sometimes by 
imposing restrictions and sometimes by conferring im- 
munities and privileges. 

Under the Militia Act of Canada it is enacted that the 
Army Act in force in the United Kingdom (where not 
inconsistent with the laws of Canada) shall have the 
same effect as if the Army Act had been enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada. And so for all intents the 
Canadian soldier is governed by the same Military Law 
that applies in the United Kingdom. Let us deal with 
the Military in the two divisions in which the law does, 
namely as officer and enlisted personnel, or as they are 
termed—“Other Ranks.” 


Protection for Officers 


Under the provisions of Section 141 of the Army Act 
an officer is unable to assign his pay or pension, even 
voluntarily, and any such assignment is void and of no 
effect. In fact, under the provisions of this section, when 
an officer has been adjudged bankrupt the court must 
communicate with the Chief Officer of the Department 
concerned with the bankrupt officer and get an agree- 
ment as to how much of the pay may be paid to the 
trustee to liquidate the judgment. So you can readily 
see that an officer has considerable protection. How- 
ever, in the case of an officer, the Code of “An Officer 
and a Gentleman” is held to apply, and paragraph 425 
of the King’s Regulations states: 
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“If complaint is made that an officer neglects to 
pay his just debts, or if an officer by bankruptcy, 
liquidation, composition, or other legal proceedings 
becomes unable to meet his engagements the facts 
will be at once reported to National Defence Head- 
quarters; whereupon a Court of Inquiry will be 
assembled to ascertain the details. Should it be 
found that the officer has neglected to pay his debts 
or has become insolvent, he shall at the end of three 
months from the date of the report of the Court 
of Inquiry be removed from the Service unless in 
the meantime he has paid his debts or purged his 
insolvency.” 

It will be noticed that this paragraph of the King’s 
Regulations deals with an officer’s just debts and does 
not specify public, regimental or private debts, but by 
inference includes all just debts. This paragraph enables 
a creditor to complain to the commanding officer of any 
officer who does not pay his debts and have action taken 
by Defence Headquarters, which is a serious matter 
for an officer having regard for his future in the service. 
It practically means that he will be removed if he does 
not pay his debts and, in this case, is the application 
of the Code of An Officer and Gentleman. In any case 
should such action as a complaint be taken it would be 
noted on the records of the officer concerned and could 
have, and probably would have, a very deterrent effect 
on his future advancement and employment within the 
service. 


Officers Must Pay Bills 


So one can see that although the officer is protected 
by National Defence Headquarters, at the same time he 
is compelled by the same authority to meet his bills 
under pain of severe displeasure. 

Again should action in court for debt be lodged against 
an officer it varies considerably as against a similar com- 
plaint against one of the enlisted personnel. However, 
a soldier has many immunities against appearing in court, 
but an officer has no such immunity. He is compelled 
to appear in a suit for any amount however small. With 
the exception that execution cannot be had against his 
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military pay, person, arms, or equipment, he is otherwise 
in the same boat as a civilian plus the fact that the pro- 
visions mentioned and as set forth in paragraph 425 of 
the King’s Regulations would apply. 


Law Pertaining to Enlisted Personnel 


In order to retain the services of a soldier to the 
Crown, certain immunities are granted to a soldier in 
the matter of debt. Under the provisions of Section 144 
of the Army Act a soldier cannot be compelled even to 
appear in court on account of an action for debt, damages, 
etc., where the sum, exclusive of the costs of the case, 
does not amount to £30 ($150.00). Although suit may 
be proclaimed and judgment obtained even as in the case 
of an officer, execution cannot be had against his person, 
pay, necessaries, equipment, or ammunition. The case 
may proceed, judgment be obtained and execution issued, 
but it cannot apply against him or his military clothing, 
etc., but it may be executed against his property. Again 
there is a joker in Sub-Section 5 of this section that lays 
down the particular manner in which the suit shall be 
entered against a soldier, and if not done in this particu- 
lar manner the case shall be dismissed, and there is a 
possibility of costs being levied against the complainant. 


Again under the provisions of this section of the Army 
Act (144) a soldier cannot be placed under stoppages 
of pay to meet private debt, even though he may volun- 
tarily assign such pay, or request such stoppage. It is 
absolutely forbidden by law, and no commanding officer 
would make such a stoppage. However, if the command- 
ing officer of a soldier is written in respect to a soldier’s 
account, he will, almost invariably, have the soldier 
paraded before him and make inquiries as to the justice 
of such account. Should the commanding officer find 
the account owing, he might suggest to the soldier the 
advisability of paying such an account or make satis- 
factory arrangements. If, on the other hand, the soldier 
says he does not owe such an account or that he has paid 
it or gives any other good reason for not paying it, the com- 
manding officer is liable to answer you with a rip-snorter 
of a letter and you can be sure the soldier will be the 
one to get all benefit of any doubts. 


Act Favorable to Officer and Soldier 


It can be seen from the foregoing that a soldier is 
protected by National Defence Headquarters, and there 
is no paragraph in the King’s Regulations that parallels 
paragraph 425 that applies to an officer, namely, giving 
a man three months to clear his account or be removed. 
In fact, the very object of this section is to retain the 
services of the man to the Crown. The average soldier 
has the average man’s characteristics; in the main he is 
honest, decent, and will pay his way. By joining the 
army a man’s character does not change and if before 
enlistment he had a record for prompt pay, the chances 
are that he will still carry out his obligations in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Commanding officers judge a man from a military 
point of view. If he is a good shot, clean, well-behaved, 
etc., then he is a good soldier, and they are not interested 
to any great extent in his private affairs. His private 
affairs are his alone. 
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Emily Hunter 


Miss Emily Hunter, Secretary-Treasurer of Younker 
Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa, died February 8, after an 
illness of three weeks. She had been with the firm for 
35 years. To her three sisters who survive and her 
many friends we extend our heartfelt sympathy. 





E. T. Gamage Il 

E. T. Gamage, former Manager of The Credit Bu- 
reau of Santa Paula, Calif., who enlisted as a yeoman in 
the United States Navy in October, 1942, is now ill in 
the Seattle Navy Hospital, Seattle, Wash. It is ex- 
pected that he will be confined to the hospital for a year 
and a half. We know he would greatly appreciate hear- 
ing from his friends in the retail credit fraternity. 


N. R. D. G. A. Election 

Edward N. Allen, President of Sage-Allen & Co., Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., was elected President of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association for 1943. He succeeds 
Frank M. Mayfield of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
St. Louis, who bas just completed his third term as 
President. Max E. Friedmann, President, Ed. Schustet 
& Co. Inc., Milwaukee, was elected Vice-President for 
the Middle West. For other regions the Vice-Presidents 
chosen are: New England, Henry M. Shartenberg, 
President, Shartenberg’s Inc., New Haven, Conn.; 
Middle Atlantic States, George P. Gable, President, 
Wm. F. Gable Co., Altoona, Pa. (reelected) ; South, J. 
Dupont Kirven, Sr., President, J. A. Kirven Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga.; and for the West, Harold Wendel, President, 
Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore. 


New Credit Manager of Boggs & Buhl 
H. A. Clarke, formerly Assistant Credit Manager of 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc., Pittsburgh, has been made the firm’s 
Credit Manager. He succeeds Thomas L. Ford who 
resigned to become Secretary-Manager of The Credit 
Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


F. J. Fitzpatrick in New Position 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, former Credit Manager of 
Kresge Department Store, Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed Credit Manager of J. N. Adam & Co., 
Buffalo, New York. He succeeds F. Bennett Cody who 


resigned. 


New Bureau Manager at Pittsburgh 
T. L. Ford, formerly Credit Manager of Boggs & 
Buhl, Pittsburgh, has been appointed Secretary-Manager 
of The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh. Mr. Ford 
fills the vacancy of Mr. Walter Rosenbaum who recently 
resigned. 
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Credit Conference in 
Calgary, Canada 


The first annual Consumer Credit Conference of the 
7th Region, Northwest Credit Council, was held Janu- 
ary 25 and 26 at Calgary, Alberta. (The Northwest 
Credit Council is the planning and governing committee 
of the National Retail Credit Association, District 10; 
Associated Credit Bureaus of the Pacific Northwest; 
and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of the Pacific 
Northwest. Its purpose is to coordinate efforts of these 
three units in creating more effective control of con- 
sumer credit, and to stimulate educational programs for 
their members. ) 

Between 80 and 100 registered for the Conference 
from western Canada and the United States, despite in- 
clement weather and restricted travel conditions. Be- 
sides the unusually successful group meetings there were 
many fine speakers whose subjects dealt with credit to- 
day and tomorrow. Walter S. Campbell, Regional Of- 
ficer, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Edmonton, told 
delegates that exchange of credit among nations would 
account for post-war economy, just as exchange of credit 
among producers, wholesalers, retailers and consumers, 
accounts for today’s flow of business. The entire pro- 
gram was on a par with those of district meetings. 


Position Wanted 


CREDIT MANAGER: For an_ up-and-coming 
business corporation. Sixteen years’ experience with a 
prominent Fifth Avenue New York City corporation. 
Very best reference. Address P. O. Box 9401, West 
Market Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted te Buy 


We are interested in purchasing a nine double-drawer, 
4” x 6” steel file. G.F. preferred. Address R. D. Laird, 
Bay County Credit Association, 107 Sherman Arcade, 
Panama City, Florida. 


Help Wanted 


Experienced credit and collection man in retail lum- 
ber and fuel yards, to work in Northern Illinois towns 
for reliable firm in business over 50 years. Address 
Box 31, Crepir Wor tp. 


ACCOUNTANT-OFFICE MANAGER: Well- 
established retail department store desires an experienced 
man, not over 50 years old, capable of assuming full 
charge of Bookkeeping Department. Splendid position 
with a good salary. Give business and personal refer- 
ences. Selber Bros. Inc., Shreveport, La. 
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ranting Lredit to Service Men 
and [heir Jependents 
in Canada 





N WRITING about a subject of this nature it might 
be of interest, especially to American readers, to 
give in some detail the Canadian Government's atti- 

tude regarding the collection of debts from Service men 
and their dependents. 

Service Men: ‘There are no government, army, navy 
or Air Force regulations which state that any man in the 
Armed Forces has to pay his debts. Noncommissioned of- 
ficers and those in the ranks are asked not to involve 
themselves in debts and their attendant worry. 


Debts of Commissioned Officers 

The same applies to Commissioned Officers of all ranks. 
However, a Commissioned Officer of his Majesty’s forces 
is expected to look after his obligations and an officer 
can become involved in very serious trouble if unpaid 
debts are finally brought to the attention of the proper 
authorities. If his Commanding Officer is notified about 
an unpaid debt, he will either compel the officer in ques- 
tion to look after the debt or he may adopt the attitude 
that he is not a collection agency. 

It has happened on a few occasions that a complaint of 
nonpayment of a debt has been brought to the attention 
of the Adjutant-General’s department in Ottawa. Where 
this department has taken action and written a letter to 
the Commanding Officer of the man in question the 
results have been very effective. In this case the Com- 
manding Officer makes it his business to see that the debt 
has been paid off in a satisfactory manner by the junior 
officer. 

The heads of the Armed Forces consider that a man 
who has the authority of an officer will not be able to use 
this authority properly if he cannot handle his personal 
affairs. “They also consider that a King’s Commission 
means that the man must be a gentleman and that he 
cannot be one if he does not pay his just debts. 

Dependents: Dependents are looked after by the De- 
pendents’ Allowance Board and the Dependents’ Board 
of Trustees in Ottawa. These boards are both under the 
Department of National Defense. 

Dependents’ Allowance Board: The Dependents’ Al- 


lowance Board, as the name implies, looks after the pay- 
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Manager, Credit Sales Department 


Chapples Limited 


Fort William, Ontario, Canada 


ment of Dependents’ allowances to all dependents of 
men in the Armed Forces. These allowances are fixed 
by law, as in the United States, and cannot be touched 
by any legal action as far as collecting debts are con- 
cerned. However, the policy of the D. A. B. relative to 
unpaid debts contracted by soldiers’ wives has been ex- 
pressed in a Service Bulletin issued February 24, 1942, 
by the Retail Merchants Association of Canada. As this 
should be of special interest to American readers it is 
being quoted in full: 

“If some responsible person, such as a reliable mer- 
chant, provides the Board with full particulars in refer- 
ence to the wife of a member of the forces misusing the 
Dependents’ Allowance and Assigned Pay paid to her 
for the maintenance of herself and her children the Board 
may be required to cause an investigation to be carried 
out for the purpose of ascertaining as to whether or not 
the recipient of the Dependents’ Allowance continues to 
be eligible to receive the benefits of the Dependents’ Al- 
lowance Regulations.’ Before the Board could take any 
such step the complainant would be called upon to pro- 
vide the Board with a full statement which would dis- 
close that the Dependents’ Allowance and Assigned Pay 
were being improperly used and that the recipient of the 
allowances was not using the money received by her for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 


Board Not a Debt-Coilecting Agency 


“The Board cannot permit itself to be used as a debt- 
collecting agency. On the other hand, the Board realizes 
that some women do take advantage of the fact that their 
income is derived through Federal sources, which they 
consider provides them with an immunity from garnishee 
procedure. Upon receipt of a clearly stated complaint 
indicating that the wife of a soldier is not paying her 
just debts the Board has written to her stating that if she 
does not arrange her affairs it might be necessary for the 
Board to exercise its powers under the terms of the Regu- 
lations and cause the expenditure of the allowances and 
Assigned Pay to be supervised. In some cases advice set 
out above provided to the woman has caused her to 
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budget her expenditures with an advantage to herself and 
her creditors. 

“The Board could only take action after it has been 
conclusively established that the recipient of the money 
was not using it for the purpose for which it was intended. 

“The Board realizes that many merchants have shown 
the greatest of kindness and consideration to the depend- 
ents of soldiers by extending credit for necessities during 
the period between the enlistment of the soldier and the 
receipt of the first cheque from the Department. It is 
hoped that the members of your organization will not 
change their attitude. 

“Tf you can supply the Board with one or more con- 
crete cases the Board will be in a position to state the 
position it can take in connection with each case.” 

Dependents’ Board of Trustees: The D. B. T. is a 
government board created by Order-in-Council, in Janu- 
ary, 1942, to operate under 


pliances, etc.) ; funeral expenses ; special educational costs ; 
losses due to calamities; living expenses for large fam- 
ilies; and in other cases of unusual financial difficulties 


at the discretion of the D. B. T. 


Grants made by the D. B. T. are not loaned; they are 
not repayable and they do not affect regular pay and 
allowance cheques. The D. B. T. does not offer charity ; 
its object is to help dependents in case of special hard- 
ships or emergencies. 

(Note: The foregoing is practically a word-for-word 
extract from a bulletin issued by the Board of Trustees.) 

Enforcement of payment of grants is handled as 
follows: 

Service Men: As is shown previously a rank or a 
noncommissioned officer’s pay cannot be garnisheed. A 
Commissioned Officer cannot be forced to pay his debts 
either, although he is under a moral obligation to do so. 

This is of some value in forc- 





the authority of the Minister 
of National Defense. The D. 
B. T. has its headquarters in 
Ottawa and it is represented 
throughout the Dominion by 
the regional committees 
(known as Dependents’ Ad- 
visory Committees). These 
regional committees are strict- 
ly voluntary and do their 
work without any remunera- 
tion. ‘They are appointed by 
a Chief Reviewer from the 
Board of Trustees. Each com- 
mittee that is appeinted looks 
after a definite portion of a 
military district. The Board 
at Ottawa administers a special trust fund set aside for 
the purpose by the government. 

The purpose of the D. B. T. is to provide special as- 
sistance to the dependents of men serving in the Cana- 
dian army, navy and Air Force: 


ington. 





(a) Financial, over and above what is already re- 
ceived under the existing marriage or dependents’ allow- 
ance regulations. The Board can advise a permanent 
monthly increase payable by the D. B. T. in a particular 
case over and above that which the persons receive from 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board. 

(b) Non-financial, the Regional Committee can offer 
advice and can arrange assistance to be given in all types 
of problems through the various organizations in the 
community. 

Dependents of members of the Canadian Armed Forces 
below the rank of a Warrant Officer class 1, who are in 
receipt of marriage or Dependents’ Allowances and who 
are in special or urgent need are eligible for aid. Appli- 
cations for assistance are made by dependents direct or by 
members of the forces through their paymasters. 

Each separate application is carefully investigated for 
the Regional Committee by a qualified person. Financial 
assistance may be given only in cases of special hardships 
or to meet emergency needs which cannot be met in full 
by the dependent or members of the household. 

Grants may be made for the following purposes: 

To assist in meeting expenses due to sickness (hospital, 
doctors’, dentists’ or opticians’ bills, x-rays, surgical ap- 


NUMBER 


In the April Issue 


“Production for Victory,” James Preston, Wash- 


“Ten Things I Would Do If I Were a Credit 
Manager,” Louis Spencer, Spencer Collec- debt 
tion Service, Oakland. F 

“Resolved That Regulated Credit Is of Benefit 
to Business in General,” debate, Nashville. 


“Problems Confronting Credit Executives To- 
day,” George K. Fried, The Printz Co. 
Stores, Youngstown. 


“After the War—Then What?” E. E. Barbee, 
Oklahoma City Retailers Association, Okla- 
homa City. 





ing payment of an account. 
Judgements, however, can be 
taken against these men and 
any property they own can be 
seized as a result of this 
judgement in payment of this 
A judgement may be 
of some use in legalizing the 
debt for post-war collection. 

Dependents: As shown by 
the bulletin issued by the Re- 
tail Merchants of Canada, the 
D. A. B. at Ottawa will force 
payment of an account con- 
tracted by a dependent under 
the special circumstances out- 
lined in the bulletin. So far 
in our locality there has not been, to our knowledge, a 
concrete case brought to the attention of the D. A. B. at 
Ottawa, so we cannot express an opinion as to the value 
of this method of forcing payment. 

As is shown in the copy of the Bulletin issued by the 
D. B. T. there is certainly a wide field where credit ac- 
commodation can be given to dependents in special cir- 
cumstances and this particular type of accommodation 
will be of interest to medical men, opticians, undertakers 
and some educational institutions, etc. 

The work of this board is also of interest to retail 
stores, as the regional committees use their authority to 
go into the financial status of the dependents’ families 
in detail and will advise these people as to how they 
should arrange payment of bills, especially when they are 
very long outstanding. 

Irrespective of the regulations governing debts con- 
tracted by the Armed Forces or by their dependents, our 
experience has been as follows: 

Generally speaking, we do not offer credit to non- 
commissioned officers or the ranks who have been moved 
here for training in an army camp. We do not offer 
credit facilities for married people in the same categories 
where the husbands are here for only a short period of 
training. We have allowed credit to Commissioned 
Officers who are single, in a few particular cases, with 
variegated results. Successful accounts have been 
opened for instructors in the Armed Forces, however. 

(Turn to “Granting Credit,” page 31.) 
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DEFINITE ANSWER can be given to this 
DD cin through the results of a survey recently 

made among fifty-eight Canadian credit bureaus. 
Reporting department revenue 
bureaus on an average of 22.9%. The largest decline 
was 46.0% and the lowest 1.3%. Collection depart- 
ment revenue increased 26.8%, with ‘a high of 92.9% 
and a low of 12.3%. For both departments, the aver- 
age decrease was 20.8% and four bureaus reported an 
increase in total revenue of 17.4%. All bureaus not 
operating a collection department showed a decrease in 
revenue. This is a very broad view of the picture and 
in weighing the effect of government control of credit 
as it pertains to credit bureau operation, consideration 
must be given to the type of reporting business. 

From the start of the war until July, 1941, both 
reporting and collection revenue increased considerably, 
especially the latter. Many of those who had been on 
relief or working part time, were fully employed and 
in a position to pay accounts which had accumulated 
during the depression. The volume of retail trade 
steadily increased as those gainfully employed filled the 
wants which they had been denied for years. There 
was no shortage of goods, competition 


decreased among all 


John H. Suydam, B.C.9. 


Manager, The Toronto Credit Bureau 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


sumer Credit Order was passed and the results were felt 
at once, especially among those bureaus which had a 
large volume of business with instalment houses. The 
sale of a durable article for $150.00 with $1.00 down 
and $1.00 a week, invariably resulted in a request for a 
credit report, but with 3344% or $50.00 down and the 
balance over twelve months, the contrary was the case. 
“A man with $50.00 cash is usually a good credit risk 
and if by any chance he does not pay, we can always 
repossess without loss.” The decline in instalment busi- 
ness was offset in part by an increase from stores for- 
merly selling almost entirely on the budget plan, which 
encouraged the opening of charge accounts. In view of 
the fact that their lien rights were no longer in existence, 
some care was exercised in the extension of credit and 
reports obtained. 

Those bureaus without collection departments suffered 
the most and those in which collection revenue was pro- 
portionately greater than from credit reporting, suffered 
the least. The bureaus with reporting revenue derived 
mainly from charge accounts were not affected so ad- 
versely but the contrary was the case among those with 
revenue received mainly from the instalment houses, 

including the finance companies. Many 





in both down payments and_ terms 
continued and in view of the small 
deposits, there was every incentive for 
those selling on the instalment plan to 
obtain credit reports. 


The first cloud on the horizon ap- 
peared in July, 1941, when the gov- 
ernment as a war measure prohibited 
the sale of gasolene to consumers on 
credit. This courtesy card business 
was large, especially among those bu- 
reaus in Canada which were located in 
the same cities as the divisional offices 
of the oil companies, and in their case, 
at least, the increase in other reporting 
lines did not offset this substantial loss 
of revenue. In the meantime, personnel 
reporting was being developed, includ- 
ing business for such government 
agencies as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the United Kingdom Tech- 
nical Mission. 


library. 
In October, 1941, the first Con- 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 





SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 


stores are now realizing that a more 
selective policy can be pursued in the 
extension of instalment credit and not- 
withstanding a substantial down pay- 
ment, are obtaining credit reports. 

The time will come, possibly sooner 
than has been expected, when the 
bugles throughout the world will blow 
“cease fire.’ Another call, “cease 
work,” will also be sounded and it will 
affect a very substantial number of men 
and women who have been cogs in the 
vast machine of war production. It 
will take time to gear this machine to 
the pursuits of peace and during the 
transition a very severe dislocation will 
take place not only in the income and 
the standard of living of a very large 
number of our population but also in 
their places of residence. 


Many of those engaged in war work 
are in receipt of an income considerably 
in excess of that earned in pre-war days 
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and a substantial percentage of them are living well up 
to it. This pertains not only to the cash they spend but 
to the extent that they pledge their credit. Profitable 
business is to be obtained from them while the war is 
on but those with outstanding obligations when hostilities 
cease may be included in the “here today but gone to- 
morrow” customers who are the cause of the major 
part of bad debt losses. 


Cash Customer “Here Today— 
Gone Tomorrow” 


The cash customer is also “here today but gone to- 
morrow’ in so far as his shopping habits are concerned. 
He is inclined to seek bargains on which the margin of 
profit is small and his sustained buying is dependent 
upon the continuous appeal of the various forms of 
advertising. Charge account customers become identi- 
fied with particular stores, will concentrate their pur- 
chases, need less advertising stimuli, and the merchant 
with a large number of those who pay as agreed has 
a very valuable asset indeed. 

The various Credit Orders have as their objective the 
conversion of business from a credit to a cash basis and 
also the reduction of consumer obligations. The demand 
for goods, increasing out of proportion to the supply, 
will create a situation under which credit as an im- 
mediate sales incentive will no longer be necessary. This 
is with the exception of certain higher priced and also 
scarcer commodities which are beyond the immediate 
cash resources of the vast majority of buyers. The law 
of supply and demand may outdistance the law of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


In either case, consideration should be given to the 
value of the asset which charge account customers com-" 
prise and the extent of this consideration will be based 
on the manner in which obligations are met and the 
pyramiding of accounts avoided. If charge accounts are 
allowed to expand beyond control they become a liability 
to the stores and to the country and as such have no 
place in a war economy. 


Order Points Direction 

But Cooperation Necessary 

The latest Order gives the direction but if the desired 
effect is to be obtained, the co-operation of all the credit 
granters in a community is necessary. A delinquent 
customer of one store is invariably a liability to another 
and the circumstances can only be ascertained through 
the medium of the credit bureau. The time is now 
opportune to eliminate the unsatisfactory and unprofita- 
ble accounts and to place on the books those satisfactory 
and profitable charge customers who are symbolic of 
good will, without which no business could long endure. 





N.R.C.A. Supplies in Canada 


Stickers, inserts, emblem electros, membership 
signs, and other collection helps that have proved 
so popular during the past years with our members 
in Canada, are available from our printers in 
Canada. Orders should be sent to your local credit 
bureau or direct to the National Office, Shell Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. Samples of all supplies are 
available free of charge upon reauest. 


NUMBER 





“Our sincere appreciation for the timely editorial 4 Sound 
Investment in the January Crepir Worvp. This is just the idea 
I have wished to convey to our membership for some time. We 
are now in the process of distributing reprint copies of this 
timely topic to each and every member of our Bureau, and 
have recommended this same step to other bureaus of the State. 
I am sure it will be worth the effort spent by each of us.”— 
W. Ott Shell, Manager, McMinn County Credit Exchange, 
Athens, Tenn.; President, Associated Credit Bureaus of Ten- 


nessee. 
—) 


“We are enclosing our check for a copy of Volume 
2 of ‘Successful Credit Department Letters.’ We were 
very well pleased with Volume 1, and have incor- 
porated a number of ideas from it in our own cor- 
respondence, with good results.”.—J. C. Walther, 
Manager, Credit Department, The New Utica, Des 
Moines, Ia. -_ 


“Thanks very much for your letter appointing me Member- 
ship Chairman for District Four, which appointment I gladly 
accept with the assurance that I will do my utmost to turn in a 
good job. It is my opinion that the National Association is 
needed now more than ever before and it is simply a matter of 
convincing those who should be members of that fact. With 
the Government each day taking more interest in the extension 
of credit, and with the National Association keeping a watch- 
ful eye on legislation and other matters originating in Wash- 
ington, through its St. Louis Office and Washington Representa- 
tive, membership is essential, not only because of its direct 
benefits but also because the Association should be supported 
in its activities. The education of new and inexperienced 
personnel is another factor and emphasizes the value of 
membership because, in my opinion, they can get a lot out of 
The Crepir Wortp which is steadily improving in quality, 
as are also the other books and material offered to members 
through the Association.”—Stanley W. Kemp, Assistant Credit 
and Collection Manager, New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

=<) 


“As a student at Bowling Green State University, 
I have been reading The CREDIT WORLD with a 
great deal of interest for several months. As I will 
soon graduate, I will no longer be able to use the 
Library’s copy. As a teacher of business subjects, I 
feel that it would be a valuable aid. Your Credit 
Department Letters certainly do represent the latest 
and most effective credit letters today. I would like 
to subscribe if it is possible."—Elizabeth Hornyak, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


“I wish to congratulate you on your Christmas greeting on 
Page 1 of the December Crepir Wor p, entitled “Tis the Times 
Have Changed—Not the Spirit? and would appreciate your 
permission to have it reprinted on our stationery to send our 
members and friends as a Christmas greeting. It appears to 
me that your greeting expresses more fully our feelings at this 
particular time than any other Christmas greeting I have ever 
seen, and I will deem it a personal favor if you will permit 
me to use it.’—H. E. McCurry, Secretary, Merchants Credit 
Association, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


a 


“I enjoy your CREDIT WORLD very much and 
especially your Credit Department Letters page.”— 
George Klein, Appleton, Wis. 


=<) 


“May I commend you upon the progressive educational step 
you are taking in accumulating copies of forms and letters that 
have proved most successful in credit work. Every month I 
watch closely the section in The Creprr Wortp devoted to 
Credit Department letters by Aline E. Hower. Miss Hower 
spent quite some time with Union Oil Company credit cor- 
respondents and her efforts are paying substantial dividends 
to our Company and credit management.”—R. D. Roberts, 
Division Credit Manager, Union Oil Co. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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7. E. Retertion 


Secretary, The G. W. Robinson Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


BUILDING CREDIT SALES 


T HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that to write an 
| article under this title is a most negative subject 

and any elaboration on the building of credit 
sales is not only superfluous under existing conditions, 
but a direct contradiction of the purpose of Govern- 
ment Regulations to restrict the expansion of this branch 
of retail business. 

Credit men would be remiss in their duties, however, 
if they failed to comprehend the importance of their 
position under present-day circumstances. Many oppor- 
tunities are presented by which the credit department 
can strengthen its position and importance in the retail 
field. For some years credit men have been extending 
every effort to justify the importance of their profession 
and any relaxation now would be fatal, not only to their 
individual organizations but to the future of retailing. 


Credit Selling 


That credit selling has made a major contribution to 
the economic growth of the United States and Canada in 
the past decade is indisputable. That the performance of 
credit administration has been efficient and sound, and is 
due to the judgment and farsightedness of credit men 
in their policies, is also proven. The depression years 
saw the emergence of retail credit records as unimpeach- 
able documents of the ability of credit men to administer 
their responsibilities efficiently and soundly. 

That the Credit Department will again be called upon 
for an all-out effort in the not too distant future is a 
certainty beyond doubt. While war conditions demand 
a restriction of credit selling now, it is no signal for 
complete abandonment of promotional and good-will- 
building policies. To discard completely the machinery 
set up with so much thought and effort over the past ten 
or fifteen years would be an error of judgment which 
_ could cost much to the retailer who follows these policies. 

To the writer’s, knowledge there are few if any credit 
men in Canada who receive their remuneration on a 
salary, plus bonus computed on sales. This arrange- 
ment exists in many American establishments but un- 
questionably a credit manager’s worth, no matter where 
he operates, is measured by the efficiency and economy 
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with which he operates his department plus his ability 
to build good will for his store through the credit de- 
partment. 

With shortages of merchandise becoming more evident 
as time now progresses the element of store good will 
assumes greater proportions. Contacts with old and 
new customers require greater care and attention than 
ever before. With demand exceeding supply, woe unto 
the retailer who takes the attitude that it is a sellers’ 
market and lets those who have the cash have the goods 
—to “Heck” with our credit customers! Similarly 
should sympathy be extended the credit manager who 
with his decreasing sales volume adopts an indolent and 
disinterested attitude toward the records of good cus- 
tomers of the store who now stand inactive on his books. 

The contacts with old customers should be maintained 
as much as you as an individual would cherish the friend- 
ship of an old friend. Someone has said that a friend 
is of no value unless you can use him when needed. On 
many occasions this measurement of friendship is true, 
and the time will come when we will want our old 
customers to use us—through their accounts. There are 
numerous ways in which these contacts may be main- 
tained, and no doubt many original approaches to the 
problem have been worked out and put into practice. 


Developing the Established Account 


The inherent efficiency of the average credit manager 
has no doubt evolved successful systems to cover many 
of the suggestions which follow. However, the value 
of a written article such as this, is not so much any new 
ideas which it may contain but rather that it calls to 
one’s attention some of the things we know all about 
but through diverting interests we have overlooked, or 
neglected to develope. 

Most credit men will no doubt agree that the most 
valuable asset in the credit office is the account already 
established. It seems generally acknowledged that from 
a performance and cost standpoint the investment here 
is one which can be developed most profitably. Personal 
interest and regular contacts are the elements that create 
in these people the sense of loyalty and confidence in your 
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store. In these days of merchandise shortages they are 
tempted to wander afield for their requirements, but sus- 
tained interest on your behalf can still lock them to 
their established habit of looking upon your store firstly 
as their store. 

Even under existing Consumer Credit Regulations in 
the United States and Canada, charge accounts should 
still be active. A regular and systematic follow-up 
should still be an established policy for every credit 
department. These recorded customers should be reg- 
ularly informed of store promotions if and when they 
may occur by direct mail. Both active and inactive 
charge account and instalment buyers could receive the 
full benefit of knowledge at the store on new procedures 
in the care of new merchandise now appearing on the 
markets. 

Another important good-will builder these days is the 
careful dissemination of an understandable interpretation 
of new government regulations as they appear, should 
they in any way affect their buying relations at the 
store. These contacts could easily be maintained by 
statement enclosures and by direct mail to inactive ac- 
counts. Many credit men themselves seem to experience 
extreme difficulty in interpreting the true meaning of the 
new credit regulations and their actual application to 
the individual customer’s relations with the store. It 
is wise, therefore, not to assume that 
Mrs. Customer is fully conversant with 


gett http te sssssssess dends. 


Interest by the credit executive, in being alert to 
successes and sorrows of those customers well known 
to him or his department, can be of value in building 
good will. These matters, however, require very tactful 
handling and taints of commercialism should be avoided 
at all costs. A sincere approach to this feature of credit 
administration is worth the little effort it requires; a 
letter to the businessman who receives a promotion—to 
the family whose boy gets his wings, or a commission in 
the armed forces—an appointment te an important office, 
anniversary celebrations, etc. On the other hand sym- 
pathetic expressions on bereavements in the family— 
sons reported missing overseas—all of these if carefully 
handled can reestablish those relations which existed be- 
tween customer and shop owner when business was con- 
ducted on the smaller scale our fathers knew. 

Appreciation of customer’s promptness and patronage 
in her buying and payment of her account is a feature of 
credit administration that is seldom overlooked by pro- 
gressive stores. Besides telling the customer how im- 
portant it is to observe store and government terms, a 
word of appreciation now and then from the store is 
a good-will builder that stimulates the urge to deal with 
the store which follows such a policy. A letter from the 
Management once a year to the good charge customer 
expressing appreciation for business given and prompt 

settlement is a gesture that pays divi- 





these regulations, but rather draw care- 
ful word pictures of the meaning and 
intent of these orders and their effect 
on her buying habits. The store that 
follows such a programme will find that 
the customer appreciates a true under- 
standing of the restrictions and in un- 
derstanding them clearly is willing to 
co-operate with the store in carrying 
them out. Good will is thus protected 
against misunderstandings through ig- 
norance of the facts, and the credit 
department’s relations with the store’s 
customers are more pleasant and more 
effective. 

Opportunities to provide extra serv- 
ices to charge customers should never 
be overlooked and much of this can be 
done at very little extra cost. Christ- 
mas, 1942 was no exception to previous 
years inasmuch as this busy shopping 
season offered many progressive stores 
the opportunity to provide special shop- 
ping cards for their customers to facili- 
tate and speed up their buying trips in 
the store. A thoughtful promotion idea 
such as this is appreciated by the cus- 
tomer, and unquestionably builds sales 
—both cash and credit! 

Thoughtfulness emanating from the 
credit department is an expression of 
interest that is also appreciated by cus- 
tomers. If the statements couldn’t be 
mailed until the first or second week in 
January why not send an apology with 
them explaining why the usual mailing 
date could not be observed ? 
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Live All Your Life 


“Live all your life,” 

Is a challenge to live. 

A challenge to get, 

And a challenge to give. 
A challenge to be, 

And a challenge to do. 
A challenge to me, 
And a challenge to you. 


“Live all your life,” 

Don’t just live a part, 

For living requires 

Soul, conscience and heart. 
Live while you live, 

Don’t just walk around 
An unburied corpse 
Encumb’ring the ground. 


“Live all your life,” 
In whatever estate. 
Live for a purpose, 
Live to create. 

Live to impart, 

Live to reccive, 
Live to have faith— 
To trust and believe. 


“Live all your life,” 

Is the clarion call 

To old and to young, 

To great and to small. 

Through sunshine or shadow 

In silence or strife— 

Here’s a little girl’s blessing: 

“May you live all your life.” 
D. H. Elton, K. C. 
Mayor, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada. 


Likewise a similar expression to 
the instalment buyer on completion of 
payments should not be overlooked for 
the potential good will this contact 
carries with it. 

While the foregoing deals entirely 
with the thoughts of building good rela- 
tions with older customers the efforts 
to make new friends for the store 
through the credit office should not be 
abandoned. To some extent the migra- 
tion of workers and their families from 
one section to another in both Canada 
and the United States has levelled off, 
but it should not be overlooked that 
many families will take root at their 
new locations. Prompt follow-up of 
these new arrivals is very important to 
establish contact with the store. At 
this point tribute should be paid to the 
excellent and important service being 
rendered by the credit bureaus in both 
of our countries for the organization 
they have established to assist stores in 
setting up the new arrivals on their 
books, and in the records they provide to 
construct a sound and intelligent promo- 
tional programme. 

It seems that the soundest basis of 
building credit sales evolves to the basic 
principles on which any business is built. 
The prime requisite is courtesy in 
dealing with the customer. The credit 
department that observes this virtue in 
its dealings and contacts with its cus- 
tomers can’t go wrong. 
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of the enemy in lands, and on shores, other than our own. 
The war is teaching us all that the things we hold in 
common are so much greater than the things that divide. 
It is helping to enforce the truth that “we are members 
one of another.’’ We are learning that to preserve our 
common heritage we must help each other all we can, 
wherever the need is apparent. 

For the nations that are still free, today’s task is in 
large part one of self-preservation. Let no successes of 
the hour minimize the magnitude of that task. Only a 
supreme effort, on every front, can save suffering and 
sacrifice greater than all that has gone before. 

Tomorrow’s task, which is a part of today’s, will be 
one of liberation of the countries which have lost their 
freedom. For the war has taught that freedom is one 
and indivisible. Without freedom, there can be no last- 
ing peace; and without peace, there can be no enduring 
freedom. If peace and freedom are to be our portion, 
an end must be put, once and for all, to aggression and 
domination on the part of any power. 


The Tasks of the United Nations 

I believe it will yet be seen by the peoples of Germany, 
Italy and Japan that, to the countries which have broken 
the might of their militarist regimes, they will owe a 
freedom which otherwise would have been lost to them 
for centuries. 

Liberation once achieved, there will remain the task of 
restoration; and restoration, if it is to look to the future 
rather than to the past, means transformation as well. 
In that transformation we must aim at economic freedom, 
not less than political freedom. 

‘* ... true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free!’’ 

In a recent message I received from Chiang Kai-shek, 
the Generalissimo of China said: “We are now fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against the forces of evil until 
victory is won. When peace comes I trust that we shall 
continue to work together, then as now, in that spirit 
of closest co-operation for the making of a new world 
which will secure freedom and equality for all.” 

We are fighting against the forces of evil. 
could be truer than that. 


Nothing 
We shall have missed alto- 
gether the inner meaning of the present world conflict 
if we see in it merely a struggle for material gain, a lust 
for power, even.a greed so unlimited as to be satisfied 
only with world domination. The Nazi purpose is some- 
thing infinitely more sinister and dangerous. It is the 
total destruction of an order of society based on those 
principles on which alone the only true freedom—moral 
and spiritual freedom—can be attained. 

There is not one of the Ten Commandments which 
Nazi youth has not been instructed to repudiate; not one 
of the beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount which they 
have not been taught to despise. “Evil, be thou my 
good” has become the Nazi creed. For Germany to win 
this war would mean the destruction of the free spirit of 
man. It is ours to keep inviolate the majesty of the 


human spirit. It is ours to defend the fortress of man’s 
soul. 
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The war for freedom will not have been won when 
the fear of Nazi and Japanese domination has been 
destroyed. The era of freedom will be achieved only as 
human welfare and social security become the main con- 
cern of men and nations. The new order must be a 
world order. It must be governed by a universal rule 
of law. It must be based on human rights and not on 
the rights of property, privilege or position. 

In the modern world nationalism is the strongest 
political force, industrialism the strongest economic force. 
Over many years, in both Germany and Japan, naticn- 
ality and industry were perverted from their true pur- 
pose, which is the service of humanity, to the false ends of 
material power and world domination. If men are to 
be truly free, both nationality and industry must be made 
to serve, not to enslave mankind. 

To have nationality and industry serve humanity, an 
end must be put to monopoly of power by any country 
and by any class. In both, there must be government by 
consent. In the state and industry, control should be 
broadly representative and not narrowly autocratic. In 
the new order, economic freedom will be as important 
as political freedom. 

The war has shown us that the way of monopoly, of 
unrestricted power, whether political or economic, is a 
way that leads to destruction, desolation and death. The 
only path to prosperity and peace is the path of equality, 
of cooperation and of human brotherhood. The hope of 
the future lies in the universal recognition of our common 
humanity. 

We deplore the extension of war to all parts of the 
world. In the perspective of time, this may yet prove to 
have been a blessing in disguise. Only in this way per- 
haps, could we have come to realize that the interests of 
mankind are one, and the claims of humanity supreme. 


A New World Unity 

I have sought to give their meaning to the storms of 
human passion which have swept the oceans of the world, 
and arrayed nations, continents and hemispheres alike, in 
conflict the one against the other. It is a conflict which 
owes its origin to two wholly different interpretations of 
life, and of the purpose of life: the ane, material; the 
other, spiritual. We have seen to what destruction and 
desolation the material interpretation has led. 

The spiritual interpretation of life teaches us that all 
human life is sacred ; that we are members one of another ; 
that the things which we have in common are greater than 
those which divide; that each is his brother’s keeper. 
Those great truths have been given new meaning by the 
war. The way of co-operation and mutual aid is not 
only the road to victory for the United Nations; it is 
also the path to freedom and equality for all. 

Victory and peace, some day, will crown the sacrifices 
of those who fight for freedom. When that day comes 
the peoples of the British Commonwealth and the people 
of the United States will be found at each other’s side, 
united more closely than ever. But they will be part of a 
larger company. In that company all the nations now 
united in the defense of freedom will remain united in 
the service of mankind. 


CANADIAN 
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Position Wanted 


CrepIr AND CoLLECTION Man: Age 31, Married. 
Excellent health. 4F Classification. Experienced in con- 
tacting public as an Escrow Officer in Federal Savings 
& Loan Bank; field man for Social Security; and three 
years’ experience as Credit Manager for retail furniture 
store. Address Box 32, Crepir Wor -p. 





“Granting Credit” 


(Beginning on page 24) 


This is especially true if their families have moved to 
the community with them. In these cases we are able 
to take a complete application for credit and obtain a 
satisfactory report from their home town. 

Where a local single man has been called into the 
army, the results have been very unsatisfactory. Here 
the man has been moved away and we have found it 
very difficult to locate his new address. This plus the 
fact that his income has been greatly reduced, if he is 
in the ranks, makes it quite difficult to collect the unpaid 
balance. The same is true to a much lesser degree of 
a single man who has a commission in one of the Armed 
Forces. 

In the event of single persons who have gone overseas, 
we have had to regard their account for all practical 
purposes, as uncollectible until after the war, whether 
our credit experience with them in the past has been 
good or bad. The difficulty in reaching them by mail 
and their own difficulty in remitting money to us is the 
cause of this. 

We have found that a married man, who has lived 
in the community previous to his enlistment, has looked 
after his credit in the same manner as he did when in 
civilian life. 

In looking after members of the Armed Forces, the 
regular complete application filled out and properly 
checked is absolutely necessary, as the payment of their 
account depends more upon their past record of payment 
and their present ability to pay, than upon any legal meth- 
od with which to force payment of the account owing. 

Naturally, no reputable firm particularly enjoys writ- 
ing to a Commanding Officer or to the Adjutant-General 
in Ottawa complaining about nonpayment of a debt by 
a member of the Armed Forces. In the great majority 
of cases where this action is taken, it will be found that 
the original application was never properly filled out or 
checked. 

The same may be said about dependents. A satis- 
factory account in the past or an up-to-date credit bureau 
report, from the person’s home town, is the only guide 
for the opening of an account. Character, as shown in 
the past credit performance, and a comparison of present- 
day income to that of the past are the true guides in 
accepting or rejecting accounts in this category. 
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Northwest Credit Conference 


The Spokane retail credit granters will be host to the 
Northwest Credit Conference on April 19 and 20, at the 
Davenport Hotel. Two days will be spent in discussion 
of credit problems with group meetings playing a promi- 
nent part. Committees for the conference are hard at 
work planning a profitable and interesting meeting for 
all those attending. 


Harris Resigns From Wanamakers’ 

Melvin C. Harris, Credit Manager of John Wana- 
maker, New York, has resigned. Samuel McKnight, 
Credit Manager of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, for 
more than 20 years, will serve as Credit Manager for 
both stores. Mr. Harris has been with Wanamaker’s 
since 1929 coming there from Stewart & Co., Baltimore. 
He was also previously associated with the Palais Royal 
Inc., Washington and Lansburgh & Bros., Washington 
in the same capacity. 
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“Progress” 


I: «(Beginning on page 20) 


throat competition into a system of small down payments 
and long terms. 

The whole system has been topsy-turvy in the past. 
When money is plentiful and times are good we should, 
as far as possible, sell for cash and conserve credit, so 
as to be in a position to extend it more freely when it is 
really needed. In good times money should be saved. 
Lean times could then be almost abolished by the spend- 
ing power of those savings. 

Many people in all parts of the world are bringing 
their brains to bear on the problem of a post-war pro- 
gramme for world reconstruction. This is an enormous 
problem and I think can best be tackled sectionally. 
Many projects for post-war employment and for better 
living conditions are being considered, and some of them 
will, no doubt, ultimately be put in force. Let us as 
retail credit men see that we, through our organizations, 
plan and build a firmer foundation for retail credit which 
will make it a stepping stone and not a stumbling block. 

It has been said that credit is “dynamite,” and I 
think that that was meant as a condemnation, but | 
would point out that dynamite is not used entirely as 
a destructive agent but is used extensively, for instance 
in the building of roads, for the removal of obstacles 
and that its safety depends almost entirely on whether 
it is properly handled. 

Let us plan and work for a new and better conception 
of retail credit, for a saner and sounder basis, let us 
handle this dynamite of ours wisely and carefully and 
let us use it for the benefit of all concerned, credit 
granters, credit seekers and the community at large, and 
as a good workman uses dynamite, to blast obstacles from 
the highway of real progress. 
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G. SCOTT MURRAY 
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